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Events of the Geek. 





Tue First Report of the Dardanelles Commission 
has appeared at last. Lord Cromer signed it, one may 
almost say, with his dying hand, but it is well known that 
it differs very considerably from the Report which he 
framed himself. The omissions are fewer than was 
expected, and, as regards this country, they are not very 
important, though the facts omitted as to the action of 
certain Allied or Neutral Powers must be taken to have 
had an evil influence upon the expedition as a whole. As 
most people are now agreed, the conception of an attack 
upon Constantinople through the Dardanelles was 
brilliant. If carried through at that moment, or 
within six months after, it would have secured absolute 
supremacy for the Allies in the Near East, and have 
probably ended the war a year ago. The Report makes 
it evident that the strategic conception failed chiefly 
through faults of character in the leading personalities at 
home—Mr. Churchill’s over-sanguine delight in his own 
scheme, and Lord Kitchener’s excessive concentration of 
details in his own hands. Lord Fisher may have had a 
mistaken modesty as to the duties of his own position, 
but he was told that the matter was a political one, that 
it had been decided over his head, and that he had no 
further part in it. 


* * * 

At the meetings of the War Council which they were 
invited to attend, both Lord Fisher and Sir Arthur 
Wilson considered it due to their loyalty towards Mr. 
Churchill not to contradict his designs, nor even to give 
their opinion as experts (though their opinion was the 
reason of their presence) unless it was definitely asked, 
as it seldom was. On January 28th, 1915, Lord 
Fisher even left the Council table, and was induced 
to return only by Lord Kitchener’s personal appeal. 
Mr. Churchill, carried away by enthusiasm for his 





idea, took full advantage of this reticence in pressing 
his opinion upon the Council. He did not consult the 
Board of Admiralty. He paid no attention to such men 
as Sir Henry Jackson, who thought the merely naval 
attempt to force the Straits “a mad thing to do.’’ And 
though he felt the disagreement of Lord Fisher increas- 
ing, he did not impress the knowledge upon the Council. 
Mr. Walter Roch’s separate minute, composed of the 
historic series of facts in evidence, forms a scathing 
indictment. As to Lord Kitchener, whose tragic death 
prevented self-defence, ene can but quote the words of 
Sir James Wolfe Murray, as Chief of the General Staff: 
“ The duties of his position were practically non-existent. 
Lord Kitchener centralized too much authority in his own 
person. This was due, not to the system, but to the per- 
sonality of the individual.” Under these three 
influences, the Expedition started with sych serious disad- 
vantages that, by the time Sir Ian Hamilton was 
appointed to command, Napoleon himself could hardly 
have pulled it through. 
* * * 

Tue threatening Irish situation’ developed ‘n the 
House of Commons on Wednesday in a virtual but, we 
hope, atemporary withdrawal] of the Parliamentary party, 
following on a speech of the Prime Minister. The party 
has now gone into forma] opposition to the Government, 
and has addressed an appeal to the Dominions to 
come to the rescue of Home Rule and to save [reland 
from falling into pro-Germanism and violence. The cause 
of this unfortunate change was the speech of the Prime 
Minister, in which Mr. George, after declaring that i here 
could be no coercion of Ulster, proposed a fresh Irish 
Conference. This he followed by a resolution, which, 
amending Mr. O’Connor’s motion calling foran immediate 
application of Home Rule, declared that it was impossible 
to impose on any part or section of Ireland a form of 
government which bad not its consent. This looked like 
permanent partition, and in face of it Mr. Redmond 
peremptorily refused the offer of a Conference. The 
situation seemed lost, till Mr. Asquith came to the rescue 
with a proposal to call in the Colonial Premiers, and ask 
them to draft an amended Home Rule Act. The Govern- 
ment did not reject this way out, nor the Irish members, 
and we hope that it lies substantially open. 

* * * 

In spite of the promises of Sir Edward Carson, the 
public are kept more rather than less in the dark as to 
the state of the submarine “ blockade.’’ The one 
unambiguous item in the weekly resumé is the increased 
total of arrivals and sailings. This amounts to about 
10 per cent. of the number of ships. The sinkings have 
fallen from 27 to 24; but the total may be the same when 
it is corrected next week, since two vessels are announced 
this week as having been lost last week. And we 
have no indication of the total tonnage lost, even of 
British vessels. The Allied and neutral casualties are 
not announced. There is no pretence about the figures ; 
but their effect is to suggest a fully accurate account of 
the situation. It may be accurate in some cases; 
deceptive in others. Since Sir Edward had the courage 
to give the total figures in his speech on the estimates, 
it is a pity that he now goes back on that course. In his 
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address to the Aldwych Club on Thursday, he issued a 
warning as to the gravity of the situation in language 
that has constantly been used in these columns. It is 
necessary to realize that the war turns upon the sub- 


marine campaign. 
* * * 


Tue first phase of the German retreat on the Ancre 
has come to an end. There has been little change on 
the Front during the week. For a time the enemy were 
able to break contact with the British, and they made 
the best of the opportunity. The correctness of the 
account of the retreat given in these columns, though 
challenged in some quarters, has been attested by all 
the reputable correspondents. Mr. Philip Gibbs has 
made the position perfectly clear, and Mr. Beach 
Thomas states, in the “ Daily Mail,’’ that the retreat 
was “masterly.’”’ And this will obviously be the judg- 
ment of history. The ground evacuated to us seems to 
have been even worse than we imagined. Mr. Tomlinson, 
special correspondent of the “ Daily News,’’ quotes a 
staff officer as remarking: “It could not possibly be 
worse. I know no means of conveying to others the 
sense that the land gives an eye-witness of being not 
only the death of the world, but also its revolting 
dissolution.’’ The greatest change on the Ancre sector 
during the week has been east of Gommecourt, where 
the troops advanced on a two-mile front to a depth of 
three-quarters of a mile. There has also been some 
adjustment in the centre where the present German line 
is weakest. If we take Sailly to be the eastern, and 
‘Monchy-Essarts to be the western flank, the ends of the 
line have scme tactical strength. 


A RETREAT under the compulsion of a strong and 
resolute enemy is the most perilous operation of war- 
fare, and the arrest of the retreat is just as prudent a 
measure as the original slipping away. But it is more 
reassuring from our point of view. It argues the 
resumption of the superiority we should never have 
lost. Under the circumstances, it becomes of interest 
to inquire what will be the next stage. Will the 
Germans fall back still further, or are they standing 
on their new line? The official German report of the 
retirement suggested that the first phase was over, and 
yet the positions are not as strong as those held on 
February 24th, except that the hinterland is better. 
The enemy will have to wait for another propitious fog 
to continue his retreat. Yet it is still a conspicuous 
difference between the operations on this sector and 
those on other parts of the line that no prisoners are 
taken. In the advance at Bouchavesnes, 173 prisoners 
and 3 machine-guns were captured. That contributes 
to the purposes of war, whereas the mere yielding of 
ground does not, though it may be an indication of the 
extent to which these purposes have been achieved. The 
British line now extends to Roye, near the point where 
the Allied line turns eastward to Champagne. 

* 7 * 

A GERMAN attack has been made on the French posi- 
tions at Verdun, preceded by a heavy bombardment, 
on Sunday. The infantry assault began at 4 o’clock 
in the afternoon. Cauriéres Wood is the natural cover 
of the road to Douaumont, and the wood itself is 
protected by Bezonvaux and Chambrettes farm, on the 
east and west respectively. It was on a front of a mile 
and three-quarters between these two positions that the 
attack was launched, and it penetrated some distance 
into the French lines in the centre. The Germans claim 
to have taken 578 prisoners and 16 machine-guns. But 
on Monday the French counter-attacked and recovered 
the bulk of the lost positions. The struggle has been 
renewed since ; but the position has not been substantially 





changed. There is a suspicious similarity between this 
attack and that in Champagne which suggests that the 
purpose was the same—to secure a tangible success and 
consolidate it during the darkness. It seems hardly 
probable that this is the opening of a fresh German 
offensive, though it would certainly facilitate a 
withdrawal elsewhere if a vigorous attack were to be 


developed. 


* * * 


GeNnERAL Mavpe is developing his campaign, and is 
now within fourteen miles of Baghdad. He has 
secured much material in his advance, and the British 
river-craft are doing their share to harass the Turkish 
retreat. The British cavalry have reached Bawi, 
and are but a few miles south of where the stream 
Diala imposes an obstacle in their path. At present, the 
Turks are a routed army, and it is therefore probable 
they will fall back as far as possible before giving battle 
in defence of Baghdad. The Diala joins the Tigris about 
10 miles from Baghdad, and may offer a suitable line of 
defence. But unless the Turks have received considerable 
reinforcements, General Maude should be able to cope 
with the situation. The immediate effect of his successes 
is seen in the Turkish retreat in Persia, where General 
Baratof is renewing his pressure. And there has been 
an advance in Southern Palestine. The total result of 
these diverse operations is to threaten the Turkish hold 
upon Asia so much that it is incredible the enemy will 
not make a serious attempt to relieve the pressure. For 
the Grand Duke clearly is only waiting for his oppor- 
tunity, andthe day should not be far off when he will 
strike again. 

* * * 

In his quietly-phrased address on entering his 
second period of office, Mr. Wilson reviewed and 
re-stated his whole position. It traces the evolution of 
American opinion under the influence of “ injuries 
which had become intolerable,’’ up to the point at 
which its main desire is to play the part-of “ vindicating 
and fortifying peace.’’ Hence America has armed to 
make good her claim to “a certain minimum of right 


and freedom of action.’’ Still firm in her armed 
neutrality, she realizes that she may be “drawn on by 
circumstances . . . to a more active association 


with the great struggle itself.’’ Nothing, however, 
will alter her essential purpose. She desires “ neither 
conquest nor advantage.’’ “We wish nothing that can 
be had only at the cost of another people.’’ But “we 
are provincials no longer.’’ Thirty tragic months have 
made Americans “ citizens of the world.’’ The speech 
concluded with a statement of American principles in 
foreign policy, on the lines of his great speech of last 
May—“ that all nations are equally interested in the 
peace of the world and in the political stability of free 
peoples, and equally responsible fcr their maintenance.’’ 
* * * 





THE little faction of a dozen pacifists who succeeded 
in obstructing the Armed Neutrality Bill until the life 
of the Senate came to its end at noon last Sunday, have 
roused a sense of anger throughout the States. Even 
their own constituents are repudiating them. The 
majority of the Senate placed on record its protest and 
it desire to pass the Bill. It was at first assumed 
that an obsolete law of 1819, which forbids the arming 
of merchantmen against warships but allows it against 
privateers, really prevents Mr. Wilson from taking 
action. Unofficially, the Attorney-General has said 
that the President has the necessary power, and naval 
officers have inspected the ships of the American line 
with a view to installing guns. The rather subtle but 
wrong-headed defence, in the Austrian Note, of U-boat 
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warfare as a means of vindicating the freedom of the 
seas, changes nothing in the diplomatic position. 


* * x 


THE Government has suddenly roused against itself 
in Lancashire the fiercest and most unanimous wave of 
opinion which we have yet seen during this war. Mr. 
Austen. Chamberlain’s notion of imitating Mr. Bonar 
Law’s record at the Colonial Office by inaugurating Tariff 
Reform in India, shows him to be much the inferior 
tactician. Cotten touches Lancashire, whereas palm- 
kernels were an interest only of voteless natives. All the 
Chambers of Commerce of Lancashire have followed 
Manchester in calling for the postponement of the whole 
question until after the war. The trade unionist move- 
ment is solid with the masters on this question, and 
already a formidable agitation by meetings, deputations, 
and questions in Parliament, has begun. The import 
duty on cotton goods has been raised as from March Ist 
from 34 to 74 per cent., while the countervailing excise 
duty on Indian manufactures remains at the old figure. 
Mr. Chamberlain defended this proposal on Monday on 
the ground that the Indian Government has undertaken 
to raise, or to meet, the interest on £100,000,000 of War 
Loan, and must therefore increase its revenue to meet 
the charge. This may explain the raising of the duty, 
but it no less clearly condemns the refusal to raise the 


excise with it. 
* * * 


On Wednesday, Mr. Runciman, by skilful question- 
ing, made it abundantly clear that Mr. Chamberlain has 
reversed the decision of the Coalition Government which 
early in 1916 declined to sanction a much smaller increase 
(to 5 per cent.), on the ground that old controversies must 
not be revived during the war, and that the fiscal rela- 
tionship of all parts of the Empire must be settled after 
the war. Mr. Chamberlain, on the contrary, evidently 
wished to make an accomplished fact before even the 
interim Imperial Conference can meet. The elaborate 
efforts of the “Times ”’ to show that the duties will not 
injure Lancashire make no impression there. Even if it 
were true that at present. India makes coarse, and Lanca- 
shire fine cloth, which do not compete, the duties will 
obviously encourage the Bombay mill-owners to extend 
their range of manufacture. The real gravity of the 
position is that Lancashire is handicapped at the moment 
by dear cotton, dear coal, and dear labor. The admission 
of the “ Times,’’ that Japan will be hard hit, makes the 
duties an interesting application of the spirit of the Paris 
resolutions. 

* * * 

Everysopy will welcome the announcement that 
Mr. Fisher has already prepared a considerable pro- 
gramme, and that the Cabinet has sanctioned an appeal 
to Parliament for the money necessary to put the 
profession of teaching on a proper footing. It is under- 
stood that teachers’ salaries are to be raised, that 
pensions are to be provided for secondary teachers, that 
the school age is to be raised definitely to fourteen, and 
that some system of day continuation education is to be 
introduced. In regard to this last question, we hope 
that the Government will not make the mistake of 
attempting too little or of treating the problem in the 
wrong spirit. We believe that they will find, if they 
act with courage and imagination, that it is just as easy 


to carry out an ambitious programme as a modest pro- ’ 


gramme. Do not let us proceed by squeezing a few 
hours out of the employer’s time, and consecrating these 
hours purely to vocational instruction. ‘To act in this 
way is to strengthen the superstition that all that is 
wanted is to make children more useful to their masters. 





Half-time education on the widest lines—vocational, 
literary, artistic, physical—is due to all boys and girls 
up to eighteen, not as future workers but as future 
citizens. We believe that in practice it will be less dis- 
organizing to industry to go boldly for half-time than to 
try paltry experiments with a few hours a week. 
That at any rate is the view of some experienced 
employers, and we believe it to be the true view. 


* * * 


Ir is a real disappointment to find from Mr. 
Barnes’s full and clear speech on pensions on Tuesday 
that the most difficult and urgent problem of all has not 
yet been satisfactorily handled. We refer, of course, 
to the re-education of the disabled. Important speeches 
were made on this subject in the course of the debate 
by Sir Henry Norman and Sir Charles Nicholson. 
Sir Henry Norman showed that, while our scheme of 
pensions is far more generous than the French, the 
French Government is doing far more than we are doing 
to help the disabled man to find his feet and indepen- 
dence. The danger is that men will slip into any kind 
of employment that offers, and that they will 
discover, sooner or later, that society has no use 
for such limited powers as they possess. Yet by 
careful organization to-day we might contrive that 
these men should be made useful and ‘active. It 
needs some self-content on the part of the men; money 
and thought on the part of the Government. 


* * aa 


Tue prompt agitation organized by the more active 
of the suffrage societies against the reactionary clause of 
the Criminal Law Amendment Bill has scored a decisive 
success. On Tuesday, before the impressive women’s 
demonstration in the Central Hall had met, Sir George 
Cave announced that he proposed to drop the objection- 
able section, which allowed a court to order the medical 
examination of any person convicted of an offence under 
the Act “for the purpose of ascertaining whether that 
person is suffering from venereal disease in a com- 
municable form.’’ Sir George said frankly that his post- 
bag showed the strong opposition to it. The country is 
thus spared a renewed battle for the defence of personal 
rights, and the work of Mrs. Josephine Butler stands. 
The Bill even now is not without danger, but this victory 
for public opinion offers some guarantee that it will 
emerge from the Standing Committee in a comparatively 
harmless form. Lord Buckmaster’s Bill for the admission 
of women to the solicitor’s profession has been reported, 
unamended, to the Lords. 


* * * 


Durinc the past few weeks many of our readers have 
complained that they have not been able to obtain THE 
Nation. Although our printing order has been increased 
every week to meet the increased demand, Tue Nation 
for many weeks has been out of print on Saturday 
morning. In order to be certain of obtaining their 
copies, we urge our readers to place a definite order with 
their Newsagent or Bookstall. Owing to the regulations 
issued by the Government restricting the importation of 
paper and the materials from which paper is made, we 
have found it necessary to limit the number of unsold 
copies, and in future we cannot guarantee to meet chance 
sales. Although the number of pages in Tue Nation will 
be reduced, in order to comply with the Government 
regulations, we shall endeavor by slight changes in type 
to give as much material as in the past. We shall also 
be compelled to restrict the amount of space allotted to 
advertisements, and we have been obliged to omit several 
pages of advertisements from the current issue. 
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Politics and Affairs. 


A WAY OUT FOR IRELAND. 


WE invite those who thought that under the cover of 
the war this country could be turned into an authoritarian 
and Protectionist State to mark the return of the force 
they sought to expel in three characteristic expressions 
of it. Within the last few months free military service 
has been destroyed, and masses of workers thrust into 
the Army, irrespective of every other call upon their 
services, and with special disregard of the needs of 
agriculture and industrialism. To-day the Press which 
was the main organ of this change clamors for their 
return. Protection was set up, and Lancashire 
stampeded into the fold. To-day a resistless Free Trade 
agitation has swept away every party in the Palatinate, 
Tory, Liberal, and Labor. Home Rule was played 
with, in effect abandoned, and Ireland given over to 
military rule. To-day the Prime Minister meets the 
Nationalist assault with a plea to Ireland to find 
a policy for him. Liberty indeed is often betrayed by 
her children. But she is occasionally avenged on them. 

The Irish situation is indeed so tragic that we have 
hardly the heart to recall the warnings which in number 
after number of Tue Nation we addressed to the Govern- 
ments that have mishandled it. But it is useless to hide 
the truth that between them they have left little standing 
on which to build it up again. They have all but 
destroyed constitutional Nationalism. They forced the 
policy of partition on Mr. Redmond, and when, taking 
his life in his hand, he had pledged his followers to it, 
tore up the treaty, into which Mr. George drew 
him and turned him out of the negotiations they set 
up. Mr. George saw insurrectionary Ireland copying, 
letter by letter, the evil handiwork of Sir Edward 
Carson, and then, by way of sealing his separation from 
Constitutional Home Rule, took the real Irish culprit to 
his bosom. British statesmen asked Ireland to give up 
her unity without moving Ulster one real step towards 
an acceptance of the dual system. They put 
Home Rule on the Statute Book, and dared not 
set it to work. They saw the genius of Ireland 
touched to fresh, and in the early stages of the Sinn 
Fein movement to finer, issues, and let it fall into wild- 
ness and insurrection without one stroke of firmness in 
the executive power or of imagination in the field of 
statesmanship. They were conscious of the moral 
contrast between the subjection of Ireland and the claims 
of the Allies to act as the champions of European 
freedom, and yet made no serious effort to achieve a true 
harmony of design. They knew what the effect of that 
failure must be on America and on the Dominions. Yet, 
rather than stay the hand of one soldier, they 
gave fresh wings to Irish discontent, and let half the 
reconciling work of Gladstone fall into oblivion. 

Mr. George’s contribution to this book of 
failure was a proposal to set up another [Irish 
Conference. To this there is the obvious objection 
that Mr. George’s Conferences are in the nature 
of mouse-traps, which, after a single experience 
of their interior, followed by a safe exit, prudent folk 
are slow to re-enter. Mr. Redmond entered such a 
Conference, had the terms raised on him without his 
consent, and returned to Ireland only to find that his 
power was undermined, and that Nationalist Ireland 
would only deal with England on lines of an undivided 
nationality. But is Mr. George any longer a Nation- 
alist? He may call his speech a Home Rule speech. 





But Mr. Bonar Law might have delivered nine-tenths 
of it, and it was in effect an affirmation of Ulster’s 
claim to veto a Home Rule Bill. His resolution went 
further still. It asserted the right of any Irish section 
to forbid a form of government which lacked its con- 
sent. That is a partitionist formula, which Ulster will 
regard as her charter. It invites her to say—as she 
does say—“I object to Home Rule, and it shall never 
have my consent.’’ Even if it be consistent with a 
limited form of self-government for the three provinces, it 
is subject to interpretation, not by Mr. George, but by 
the George-Carson combination. In that association the 
Prime Minister is overwhelmingly out-numbered and 
out-influenced. Even if he has the will to assert the 
Home Rule doctrine, he lacks the power; and the 
Irishmen’s stage exit from the House of Commons 
merely dramatizes the breach which Mr. George has 
made in a Liberal tradition of thirty years’ standing. 
Now we need not be in the least degree surprised 
at what has happened in Ireland as the sequel to the 
dethronement of Liberalism in England. Between 
them, Coalition and Conscription have destroyed 
the Anglo-Irish entente. In 1914, Democratic Eng- 
land called to democratic Ireland; and the two forces 
went to war together. Had Mr. George ever 
put his political thinking into one vessel, he would 
have realized that, in destroying the one force, he was 
bound to alienate the other. But Irish imagination, 
released from its ties, has now gone a deal further than 
the botched workmanship of the Home Rule Act. It has 
worked straight back to Grattan’s Parliament and the 
notion of a self-contained assembly deriving directly 
from the Crown, and possessing the right of independent 


legislation. This is the idea which Sinn Fein, in its 
earlier developments, restored to Irish politics. 
Translated into Imperial terms, it means that 


Ireland is now disposed to ask for admission into the 
Empire as a Dominion rather than as a province. It is 
this change which gives life to Mr. Asquith’s proposal 
to call in the Colonial Premiers, and require of them a 
re-draft of the almost obsolete Home Rule Act. Any 
such amendment is bound to increase the powers of 
administration and taxation which the Act confers, and 
to reduce the British Parliament’s right of concurrent 
legislation. There serious Unionism in Ireland falls 
for once into line with Nationalism. Both want a real 
Constitution, a vital force of progress and reconstruction. 
But a revised Home Rule Act might very well reduce the 
Ulster difficulty as well. The Colonial Premiers are 
Home Rulers, but one of them, Mr. Massey, is an Irish 
Orangeman. Thus the whole body happens to present a 
rough microcosm of political Ireland. Why should there 
not emerge from it a scheme which would at once insurean 
adequate Irish Bill and a plan for admitting Ulster to 
its benefits as soon as she has had time to watch it in 
actual operation? If such a force cannot act as the 
solvent of the intractable elements to which Mr. George 
has succumbed, we must face the alternative. Ireland is 
in complete moral revolt from our authority, and 
admittedly there is no virtue in British statesmanship 
able to bring her back again. We must therefore go into 
Conference on the peace as the liberators of Bohemia and 
the coercionists of Ireland. That réle suits neither America, 
to whom we look as our Ally, nor the Dominions, whom 
we would associate with the Treaty, while it exposes us 
to a mortal thrust from our Austro-German antagonists. 
The answer to the dilemma is clear. Our own Colonial 
system has given us a New Ireland, arisen from the ashes 
of the old discontents. There lies an obvious resource 
of politics, no less than a promising cure of a deep-cet 
malady in our governing system. 
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BIRMINGHAM TO MANCHESTER. 


WueEn, fourteen years ago, the Protectionist plot against 
the commercial prosperity of this nation was launched by 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, it was recognized that Lanca- 
shire must be the great battleground. Two years later, 
in open debate and at the poll, the Protectionists were 
smitten hip and thigh. Birmingham had marched 
against Manchester, the centre of steel and munitions 
against the great peace industry, and a decisive victory 
was won for peace and liberty. The Protectionist assault 
was then a general one, and Lancashire stood out as the 
representative champion of cheap food and Free Trade. 
The new Protectionism has changed its strategy. It 
evidently means to proceed piecemeal by localized 
methods, undermining by secret administrative action 
the positions it could not hope tocapture by open fighting. 
This is the only intelligible explanation of the blow just 
struck at the trade of Lancashire. At first sight, and for 
several reasons remote from the fiscal issue, it has seemed 
an act of incredible folly to seize such an opportunity for 
damaging the premier manufacture of the country, and 
to set the most compact section of its population against 
the Government. Why has Birmingham made this new 
assault on Manchester ? 

The brief, formal explanation rendered by Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain last Monday to the House of 
Commons, stretches unintelligibility to its utmost limit. 
It may be taken as quite natural that the mill-owners 
of Bombay, the sole beneficiaries of this act of folly, 
should have sought in the early part of the war the oppor- 
tunity of making profits for themselves out of a policy of 
higher import duties. The needs of revenue then gave 
a specious cover for this action. The Indian Govern- 
ment, however, after due consideration, turned down the 
proposal, giving as their reasons that the cotton duties 
could not be considered alone, and that “the fiscal 
relationship of all parts of the Empire and the rest of 
the world must be reconsidered after the war.” These 
reasons, conclusive last year, are fortified now by the fact 
that an Imperial Conference is shortly to be held, where 
these very considerations are to play a prominent part, 
and where express arrangements have been made for the 
representation of India. The bad financial condition of 
India was last year the pretext for making this proposal. 
But, as Mr. Chamberlain remarks, “ since that time, the 
financial conditions of India have undergone a great 
improvement.” That might have seemed conclusive 
against a revival of the scheme. But the astuteness of 
the Bombay mill-owners and their industrial allies was 
equal to the occasion. The great improvement in finance 
can be got rid of by a magnificent financial coup, the 
initiation and support of a great public charge of 
one hundred million pounds of war debt. We do not 
suggest that this highly serviceable project emanated 
from the mill-owners. Our financial straits must compel 
us to tempt every source of support in the Empire. But 
the mill-owners found in it their opportunity. So it 
comes to pass that, whereas last year it was bad finance, 
this year it is good finance that is adduced to support 
their profitable scheme. 

For good finance can always be converted into bad 
finance by “ blowing” it. The assumption of one hundred 
millions of War Loan involves some millions new taxation 
to meet the annual charge. Therefore financial con- 
siderations require the raising of the import cotton 
duties without delay. Mr. Chamberlain did not explain 
why the matter, which the Indian Government thought 
last year was improper for settlement apart from “ the 
general fiscal policy of the Empire,’’ was this year proper 
for such settlement. Nor did he explain why, since the 
greater stress of revenue was adduced as the sole reason 
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for reversing last year’s decision, that stress was not 
relieved by raising to a corresponding amount the excise 
duties on Indian manufactures. Revenue may be a sound 
reason for raising taxes, but it is a thoroughly unsound 
reason for exercising a discrimination designed to reduce 
the aggregate yield of such taxation. Another person 
than Mr. Chamberlain might conceivably urge that, 
having saddled upon India the cost of raising the cotton 
import dues to the extent of 4 per cent., it was unfair 
to increase this burden by raising also the excise duties. 
But, as “a good Protectionist,’’ Mr. Chamberlain must 
be aware that “ the foreigner pays.’’ Now, the foreigner 
in this instance is the people of this country, who by this 
act of the Indian Government are to be required to meet 
a large share of the charge of the “ free gift” that comes 
to them from India! So that, in addition to the specific 
damage to Lancashire trade, there is, on the Protec- 
tionist interpretation, a second damage done to us in our 
time of gravest need by the action of the Indian 
Government, for which, be it remembered, our own 
Ministry still remains “ responsible.” 

This interpretation of the incidence and effect of the 
tax is, of course, not ours. To our mind, what has 
occurred is this: The organized mill-owners and other 
industrial capitalists of India have utilized, upon the 
one hand, the short-sighted Swadeshispirit ; on the other, 
the Governmental willingness to buy their big financial 
coup by a showy concession to native industry, so as to 
strike out of the field of competition their Lancashire 
rivals, and to secure a monopoly of their market. To 
what extent they can hope immediately to displace the 
higher qualities of goods from Lancashire we cannot 
judge. But probably they are right in holding that the 
higher prices which Manchester must charge would play 
doubly into their hands, first by enabling them to 
compete successfully in the higher counts with the aid 
of this unfair handicap; secondly, by substituting their 
inferior wares for the Lancashire goods offered at 
enhanced prices. A pretty sort of reward it is for 
India’s loyalty and generosity in helping us to fight the 
war and support its cost, to endow a tiny group of 
highly prosperous Bombay capitalists with the power of 
imposing higher prices on and taking higher profits from 
the impoverished masses of the Indian peoples. It is 
not as if the Indian cotton manufacture were an infant 
industry, weakly struggling to compete against the 
powerful firms of Lancashire. The Indian cotton mills 
have for many years been swelling with prosperity. Mr. 
Harold Cox cites an example of a large mill which for 
many years paid an average dividend of 42 per cent., 
with bonuses amounting to double the paid-up capital. 
The rapid growth of the production of cotton cloth in 
recent years attests the general strength of the factories. 
Why are the trade of Lancashireand the obvious interests 
of the peoples both of this country and of India to be 
sacrificed to the greed of these business men of Bombay? 

Nor is the issue merely to be regarded from the 
standpoint of trade competition. Considerations of 
humanity and civilization are deeply involved. The 
textile factories of India, as of Japan, are, in their 
wages, hours of labor, and other conditions, a return to 
the worst forms of sweating. Not long before the war, 
inquiry into the cotton mills showed that thirteen and 
fourteen and even fifteen hours were the ordinary factory 
day for India, and that the wages of an adult male 
operative worked out at somewhere between £1 and 
£1 10s. per month. The net effect, therefore, of the 
Governmental action is a preference for the lowest form 
of business enterprise over what, under existing con- 
ditions, ranks properly as the highest. Now, were India 
a self-governing country, we could but acquiesce, how- 
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ever sorrowfully, in this preference of a lower over a 
higher type of industry and this reversion to a debased 
standard of commercial regulation. But it is not. 
The ultimate responsibility for this action rests, not 
upon the Indian Government, but upon our own, which 
has the power and should feel the obligation to disallow 
and to annul this measure. We have explained the 
motives which were likely to have actuated the Indian 
Government; but the reasons which weighed here with 
members of our own Government are not obscure. To 
attempt to disarm or weaken Lancashire by presenting 
her with a fait accompli, secretly conceived and auto- 
cratically executed, may appear to our Protectionists a 
bold stroke in tactics. It is in consonance with their 
policy throughout the war, to exploit the emergencies of 
their country, by getting as much specialized protection 
as possible into the national and imperial system, so as 
to lay a wider foundation for the fiscal edifice they hope 
to build after the war. The new import duties, without 
corresponding excise, the palm kernel iniquity, the 
engineering of the Paris resolutions, and the recent 
Balfour Report, are all contributory to this general 
purpose, which has for its largest meaning the formation 
of a close economic Empire and the continuance of a 
commercial war, which will stamp national selfishness 
and animosity permanently upon the international 
situation. It is for Lancashire, the best organized and 
most enlightened portion of industrial Britain, to take 
the lead in an open, vigorous campaign for freedom, 
industrial prosperity, and political security, all of which 
are imperilled by this stab in the dark. 

One’ concluding practical comment we desire to 
make. After the war, the difficulty of finding means 
to purchase overseas the great supplies of foods and 
materials we shall still want to import will be enhanced 
by the sacrifice of the large amount of liens upon the 
world’s wealth, in the shape of foreign securities, we are 
compelled to make. To overcome this difficulty, it will 
be essential to increase our exports of manufactured 
goods. The cotton export trade of Lancashire has been 
the largest and most profitable of our manufacturing 
exports. This Indian stroke, therefore, not merely cuts 
off a large fraction of this export trade, but imperils 
all the rest by forcibly disarranging and damaging the 
entire structure of the most delicately adjusted of our 
trades. It is a stab in the dark at a vital point in our 
economic and financial system. 





UNDER WHICH GEORGE ? 


Tue British Constitution was always less and more 
than “a scrap of paper.’’ With its slow and almost 
imperceptible evolutions and decays, history and 
experience have made us familiar. The changes which 
it underwent from the younger Pitt to Mr. Asquith 
follow a continuous curve. Last December, for the first 
time, it endured a “ knock-out blow.’’ We are only 
just beginning to realize the magnitude of the transfor- 
mation which Mr. George effected, and theory halts 
timidly in the wake of the sudden fact. It was evident 
from the first moment that Mr. George had destroyed 
the Cabinet as it had existed between this upheaval and 
the Napoleonic War. The Directory is not a small 
Cabinet: it is something wholly new, and indefinitely 
elastic. It seemed at first to consist of five, or rather 
of four, indispensable men, who were nothing if they 
did not sit together, day and night, in permanent 
session. Then it took to travelling. It dispersed to 
Rome, to Petrograd, to Carnarvon, to Boulogne, and 


‘ one whole team for the other. 





we realized that wherever two or three were gathered 
together, there was somehow a Cabinet. It does not 
include the chiefs of the Foreign Office, the War Office, 
the Admiralty, or the Home Office. It may, and 
presently will, swell to include the Premiers of the 
Dominions, the delegates from India, and Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain. It is, in short, Mr. George in Council. 
There were some observers whose first attitude towards 
this catastrophic innovation was one of not entirely 
unhopeful questioning. For two generations the salient 
constitutional phenomenon had been the growth and 
autocracy of the Cabinet. It grew in numbers and in 
power. It absorbed in everything but theory the 
functions of the Sovereign Parliament. It crushed the 
private member. It engrossed the legislative functions 
of the two Houses. It enforced the doctrine of corporate 
responsibility and collective sanctity, until it had 
become impossible for Parliament to undo, and difficult 
for Parliament to question, the least administrative act 
of the humblest Minister. ‘‘ Touch one, touch all,” 
was its motto, and they stood together, with the Whips 
and the party funds behind them, to such effect that no 
trend of any one Department could be modified by 
anything less than an upheaval which would substitute 
At a first glance the 
destruction of the Cabinet might have seemed to promise 
the end of this system, and the restoration of the 
sovereignty of Parliament. It does not mean this. The 
Cabinet, indeed, is gone. The check which it exercised 
on the autocracy of the Premier who selected it is also 
gone. But Parliament is more impotent than ever. 
Instead of the Cabinet we now have an Executive which 
is concentrated, as never before, in the hands of one 
man. He has his secretaries, his agents, his gossips. 
But towards Parliament he stands detached as no 
British Premier has ever stood. 

The Prime Minister was technically the head of the 
Executive, which meant that he was the President of the 
Council of Ministers, and in this Council the essetitial 
personages were precisely those Secretaries of State who 
are all absent from the Directory. His responsibility lay 
directly to Parliament. He was invariably the leader of 
the House in which he sat, and Liberals at least had come 
to assume that Lord Rosebery was the last Liberal 
Premier who was not ex-officio the leader of the 
Commons. Mr. George has broken with this tradition. 
He has cut himself off from Parliament. He is building 
up for himself a position outside it. It comes more and 
more to resemble that of an American President rather 
than a British Premier. He visits the House from time 
to time, not to listen, not to debate, not to pilot 
Bills or to expound Budgets, but to deliver on some 
arranged occasion a “ message’”’ to Congress. He 
does it, in fact, hardly more often than Mr. Wilson 
himself in these days of crisis. The reason may have been 
instinctive and personal. He would rather speak to a 
mass meeting at Carnarvon, at the Central Hall, or the 
Guildhall, than at St. Stephen’s. He prefers this 
direct contact with masses whom he can influence 
to the critical, independent audience of the Commons. 
He does not wield the authority which Mr. Asquith and 
Sir Edward Grey could always exercise in that assembly. 
But this instinct has led him far beyond. the orator’s 
choice of an audience. It is evolving into something which 
wears the appearance of a sort of plebiscitary democracy, 
complete in everything save the plébiscite. He is a First 
Consul who happened to omit the referendum to the com- 
munes. He is almost a President who was never elected. 
His theory is to deal directly with the democracy, not 
through the whole body of its elected representatives, but 
through the Labor Party or the Trade Union Congress, 
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or the Irish factions. Typical of his whole conception of 
government was his assumption that anything was 
natural in dealing with Ireland, direct bargaining, or 
Imperial Conference, save only the execution of a Parlia- 
mentary decision. The middle classes must also be con- 
sidered. For them and to them the Press, but especially 
the Northcliffe Press, is assumed to speak. Is the country 
with him? Lord Northcliffe, Mr. Bottomley, Mr. Hodge, 
and Mrs. Pankhurst are the authentic echo which answers 
“ Aye.” The decline of Parliament had been for years 
a common-place of the leader-writers. The patent proof 
of it came in this war. We have, indeed, seen in this war 
only three Governments to Russia’s five; but analyze 
their comings and goings, and it is apparent that the 
Commons had as little influence on their rise and fall as 
the Duma itself. The “ dark forces’’ within the Cabinet, 
the ‘unseen hand” in Printing House Square, effected 
the transitions. Parliament looked on, gossiped, ad- 
journed, and gave it up. It could not create. It could 
not save. It could not destroy. It watched events, and 
it followed them. If the Commons are no longer the 
makers and arbiters of Governments, they are nothing 
at all. The Premier’s absence from the House, such 
incidents as the censoring of the Dardanelles Reports, 
and the refusal of Ministers even to answer such indict- 
ments as Mr. Dillon’s exposure of the transaction with 
Roumania, are only the incidental embroidery of a far 
graver situation. 

The Cabinet is gone. But Parliament remains a 
sovereign body. And in the transitions through which 
we have yet to pass, the fundamental question is whether 
it can recover that sovereignty. Representative govern- 
ment is the only form of democracy which we have known 
hitherto, though it is consistent with other and perhaps 
better arrangements of the executive authority. But 
the centre of Mr. George’s interest, as we read his 
mind, lies elsewhere than in the restoration of Parlia- 
ment. He is working out the new technique of a gigantic 
bureaucratic system. His appeal to popular sentiment, 
his lure for the political imagination, will obviously 
be the erection of some Imperial federation, which 
will transfer from Parliament much of its nominal control 
over large affairs to some non-elected council of 
magnates. Can Parliament resist this innovation? It 
It must 
authority over Ministers in their spend- 
their administration, in their policy, 
diplomacy, by some expedient far more 
constant, far more intimate, far more expert than 
the open and infrequent debate. Affairs are too complex 
for the old procedure. The restoration of its control can 
be brought about, we believe, only by the adoption of the 
French system of Committees. To this Mr. George 
had given (quite spontaneously) his public consent. 


turns, as we see it, primarily on two reforms. 
assert. its 
ings, in 
in their 


Two months later his ‘‘sentinel,’’ Mr. Bonar 
Law, curtly, and without explanation, withdrew 
this invitation. That avenue is closed, and the 


House, inert and leaderless, does not even dream of 
taking the matter into its own hands. The other 
essential reform is that the House should itself rest on 
a genuinely representative franchise. The Speaker’s 
Conference has shown the way. It has drafted a good 
and generally acceptable scheme, which might be made, 
with some revision of the inadequate proposals about 
women, into a really workable charter of democracy. 
Proportional representation and the reduction of the costs 
of election would together go far to modify the power of 
the party machine on which the autocratic Cabinet had 
depended, and to restore the 
member as a representative 


independence of the 
The fate of this reform 





also is doubtful. Mr. George has shown no interest in 
it, and save by the insistence of the House itself, and 
especially of the Liberal Party, its chances of becoming 
a Bill and an Act are small. The Directory, one 
gathers, rather than wait for this reform, would prefer 
a ‘‘ khaki”’ election under impossible conditions, which 
would yield an unrepresentative and therefore impotent 
House. The Constitution has for the duration of the 
war ceased to exist in any coherent or recognizable form. 
It is evolving in two directions. The Cabinet, on the 
one hand, is shattered into a multitude of independent 
and quarrelling bureaucratic departments. It owes 
such cohesion as it can ever hope to attain to a new 
bureaucratic super-Department or Secretariat. On the 
other hand, the Premiership has grown into an 
irresponsible personal power, inconsistent even with the 
Monarchy, and seeking its contact with democracy 
directly, through the arts of management, through 
speeches, through the sensational Press. Stability can 
come eventually in one of two ways. One possibility is 
the Referendum, and the directly elected Premier. 
The other is the restoration of Parliament by the 
recovery of representative control. 





THE SOLDIER AND HIS FUTURE. 


Durine the French Revolution a man died in Paris 
whose career had been in no sense remarkable or dis- 
tinguished. He had done nothing and suffered nothing 
that had not been done or suffered by thousands upon 
thousands of his fellow countrymen. He died in his bed, 
where, we may remind ourselves, the great majority of 
Frenchmen died even in the most tumultuous days of 
the Terror. One of the sudden instincts that were 
characteristic of the time, prompted his neighbors to give 
him a splendid funeral just because he was so truly the 
ordinary man. The love of inequality, they argued, had 
inspired many noble tributes to the eminent, whether 
they were eminent as patriots or eminent as rogues, and 
these simple democrats determined to show their respect 
for the principle of equality by paying these elaborate 
compliments to a common citizen. 

Most wars have been followed by lavish gifts of 
honors and money to great generals. There is a famous 
cartoon by “H. B.’’ of which the subject is the Duke of 
Wellington’s ill-fated attempt to form a Government in 
May, 1832: an attempt that broke down on the refusal 
of their support by Peel and others. The cartoon gives a 
picture of a meeting of the Cabinet, and the Cabinet is 
represented by a series of portraits of the Duke, each 
inscribed with one of his several titles—British, Irish, 
Spanish, Portuguese, or Belgian—for there were just 
enough to go round. Pensions earned in that war are 
still being paid to the families of great soldiers and 
sailors. Such tributes have been given in the past with 
unsparing hand. Of the present war it is safe to predict 
that if the true hero is to be honored by the nation after 
peace, we shall have to copy the people of that faubourg 
of Paris, and show our gratitude, not to statesman or 
general, but to the common Briton who went into the 
Army to defend a great cause and suffered every kind 
of hardship to make it victorious. The war has lasted 
nearly three years without producing a genius for 
diplomacy or war, and if our children want one day to 
know who it was that saved their country, we may 
answer by showing them the portrait of almost any man, 
English, Irish, Scottish, or Welsh, who served in those 
trenches, liquid or frozen according to the season, until] 


the day came for “ going over.’’ 
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Many people seem to forget this central fact in their 
plans and talks about the future. They seem to think 
that whatever changes are to be made will tend -to 
increase the power and wealth of the ruling classes. To 
read some of the capitalist papers, one would imagine 
that when the Army returns it is going to stand in a white 
sheet and confess to God and man that its old trade union 
customs were wicked, and that the working classes have 
been a burden to the nation. We fancy that when the 
soldier returns to civil life these gentlemen will have a 
rough awakening. For these soldiers may not unnatur- 
ally think that to serve in the trenches where the choice 
is generally between Arctic temperature and a Serbonian 
bog, varied only by a combination of the two, is to make 
a still greater sacrifice for your country than to lend your 
money to the Chancellor of the Exchequer at 5 per cent. 
or to make handsome profits by supplying the wants of 
the Army. 

It has often been argued that military life makes men 
docile and patient, ready to take what their rulers like to 
give them, and the German soldier is cited as an example. 
That may be the effect of military service in times of 
peace and in some countries and under certain conditions. 
We doubt whether this will be the effect of service in 
this war on the soldiers of other nations, and we are 
sure that it will not be its effect on the British soldier. 
Drill, fatigues, routine are deadening influences, if you 
like; but the life of the trenches, the life of the open 
air, and, above all, the life of association with others, 
all tend to emancipate the mind. The agricultural 
laborer, who has been accustomed to low wages and 
softened by the kind if firm 
patronage of the great ladies of the village, has lived 


servile conditions, 
for months in the society of men who enjoy the relative 
independence of town life and the relative security of 
trade union membership. That lesson is not lost on a 
youth who has had to face every kind of risk and pain, 
while the farmer has been doing business as usual at 
home. Then, again, as a journal so attached to our old 
land system as the “ Spectator’’ has pointed out, the 
soldier from the Mother Country has been in touch 
with the soldier from the Colonies. The shop-assistaat, 


the clerk, the low-paid laborer, have come across 
the Australian soldier, whose high pay seems 
to correspond with a _ self-respecting status 


in his civil life. The New World has been called in to 
redress the balance of the old in a new and vital sense. 
Thousands of men have been thrown at an impressionable 
age into a new experience of a most rousing kind. Men 
who never expected to do more for their fellow men than 
sell a pair of gloves across the counter have lived for 
months with rifle and bayonet, taking their chance of 
killing or being killed for their country ; men who never 
expected to oo further from their home than to London 
have seen life of the most varied kind in foreign 
countries, and heard of the life of the Colonies from 
seemed to have no fear of 
employers or even of officers. Do our ruling class 
realize what all this means? If they do they will 
understand that peace—this year or next year, or when- 
ever it comes—will be followed by a spiritual unsettle- 
ment that will be not less sweeping than the unsettlement 
after Waterloo, if the causes are not quite the same. 
There is some appreciation of this truth in the 
minds of the authors of “British Agriculture: The 
Nation’s Opportunity.’”? (John Murray.) This volume 
contains the Minority Report of the Departmental 
Committee on the employment of sailors and soldiers 
on the land, and it has been reprinted with a 
valuable Memorandum on Land Reclamation by Mr. 
Hall. But we are certain that it will be found to be 


fellow soldiers who 











necessary to provide openings in agriculture on a far 
larger scale than anybody seems to contemplate at 
present. We may take it for granted that the soldier 
does not want to come home to be an agricultural 
laborer, even with a guaranteed minimum wage, living 
in a tied cottage under the bare and lonely conditions of 
village life. He has learnt to work with others and to 
associate with others, and the village life of the future must 
be so arranged as to give full opportunity to these impulses, 
We suggested in these pages some months ago that 
the true way to commemorate the sacrifices of the war in 
the villages is to see that every village has its club. If 
their own country is to be made a tolerable home to the 
returned soldiers, the life and atmosphere of agriculture 
must be revolutionized, and the business of cultivating 
the soil must be made consistent with happiness and 
freedom. It was once said by a statesman that it was 
difficult for the upper classes to think of the workmen 
except as persons whose only occupation was to work, eat, 
and sleep. That is the spirit in which we have treated 
the agricultural laborer, for we have starved the life of 
the soul, and put even the simplest amusements out of his 


reach. The soldier has learned to put a new value on 


friendship, and on sharing work and pleasure alike with 
others. Some kind of agrarian settlement must be devised 
which will give him freedom, responsibility, and the 
opportunity of using his leisure for amusement and self- 
development. There must be no sense of exile or depriva- 
tion, and the villager must be enabled to enjoy a good life 
and a full life as much as any townsman. By using the 
experience and traditions of their army life, we can make 
of these soldiers—what we have failed to make of our 
farmers—a co-operative community, and, from the 
important point of view of the production of food, that is 
an immense gain. But we must think of this problem, 
not in terms of output, but in terms of life. 








a 


A €ondon Biarp, 
Lonpon, Fripay. 


Ir is the fortune of the country, at the crisis of its 
fate, to find itself torn by faction. Faction is 
the evident result of publishing the Report of the 
Dardanelles Commission without the qualifying evidence. 
The Northcliffe Press seizes it to-day to prop the 
falling fortunes of the new Government and to damn the 
head of the old, and the system which, in fact, was 
superseded long before the Asquith administration ceased 
to exist. As a matter of fact, it was not the 
Cabinet system which was in fault so much as 
the abuse or the neglect of it. The Cabinet 
knew Dardanelles Expedition till 
the fatal decision had been taken, and indeed its 
“ method and secret’’ were the work of three members 
of the Cabinet. Of them, Mr. Churchill, the real 
author of the expedition, was the most persistent and 
the most ingenious in his endeavor to override the 
hostile critical judgment of his experts at the Admiralty, 
including Lord Fisher and Sir Henry Jackson. There, 
and in Lord Kitchener’s mania for secrecy and his un- 
scientific mind, and in the absence of close application to 
the problem on the part of the politicals, lay the chief 
causes of the fiasco. Lord Fisher is blamed; but what 
could he do? He was absolutely overruled by the 
politicals; told that his duty had been discharged 
when his protests had made and over-ruled, 
and virtually silenced at the War Council. That 
body was doubtless open to the charge of incoher- 
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ence and mental slovenliness that the Commission made 
against it. Is it much less formless to-day? 


Tue Government of All the Talents is doing well. 
It has been in power for about three months. What are 
its fruits? Ireland is in active discontent with its 
political handiwork ; Lancashire in open political revolt 
against its economic policy. National Service has been 
set up, and the ‘‘ Daily Mail ’’ calls it the ‘‘ chaos,”’ it is, 
while the ‘‘ Morning Post ’’ proposes tomaroon the Prime 
Minister as a lonely superman, and to put the whole 
administrative work of his office in commission. 
Industrialism is pulled hither and thither by the 
conflicting decisions and personal injustices of the 
Tribunals; and the discontent among the farmers is so 
great that I am told that a farmers’ candidate would be 
sure of re-election in any rural constituency where their 
interest is strong. Mr. George re-enters the House with 
which he has broken touch, speaks without a spark of 
freshness in thought or imagination in policy, and is 
greeted (save for a smallish claque) with cold disapproba- 
tion or angry contempt, until his predecessor, acting the 
Good Samaritan, picks him up and obliges him with a 
working suggestion. His speech was a failure. Mr. 
George rose to make it from between Sir Edward Carson 
and Mr. Bonar Law. That association ruined it. It 
was in effect a plea for the coercion of Ireland disguised 
as an argument against the coercion of Ulster, and was 
fatal to the large conception of Home Rule which alone 
can save the Irish situation. At this rate, the George 
Premiership will be a nine days’ wonder, destined to be 
overwhelmed in the vast oblivion of the war. 


A GeneEraw Election, indeed, is already impossible. 
Who would be elected, and on what? Lancashire is lost 
to the new Coalition, and the Irish vote, and possibly the 
rural constituencies. The Government, if it is to stand 
at all, must stand on its merits, develop a policy for 
peace no less than war, and clear the ever-growing 
administrative confusion under which everything is 
concentrated in one pair of hands, and little or nothing 
done. “It takes twice as long to get a thing through as 
under the old Government,’’ said a widely experienced 
business manager the other day. Even when a decision is 
taken it is a curiously wnconcerted one. At least two 
important Lancashire members of the Government knew 
nothing of the new cotton duties till they read of them in 
the newspapers. 





Tue “ Westminster Gazette’’ is a good judge of 
retreats; and I therefore refrain from questioning here 
its treatment of the German variation of its favorite 
strategy. I merely remark that if the ‘‘ Westminster’s ”’ 
military view of the war were right, there should by this 
time be no German armies left to dispute it. But I must 
protest against its obliquely aimed attack on this journal 
as having “ assumed ”’ that the German Government was 
a “ benevolent ’’ one, ready to gratify us with an excellent 
offer of terms, if only we were willing to deal with it. 
The argument in Tue Nation was of a very different 
character. It was that while the German Government had 
given us nothing on which we could work as a basis of 
peace, the question whether she had made some informal 
advances to America was one to be carefully examined. 
But the substance of the contention repeatedly raised in 
Tue Nation was wider than this. It was that German 
opinion was not solid, and ought not to be treated as 
solid; that our own aims should not be stated in terms 
likely to strengthen the German extremists and weaken 
the moderates ; that the cry of ‘‘ Hands off ’’ to America 
(t.e., to the most friendly intervention that we could 


hope for) and the policy of the “ knock-out blow ”’ 


were 





grave errors; and that a share of the terrible responsi- 
bility of prolonging the war—and such a war !—rested 
on statesmen and journalists who promoted the one tactic 
or the other. Are these proper objects of anxiety, or 
aré they not? The ‘‘ Westminster ’’ must know perfectly 
well that they are. Why, then, like the rest of the 
Press, does it drift along the edge of the cyclone, without 
a conscience or an aim? 

For, indeed, a golden opportunity was missed at 
the end of 1916. The 
disposed to peace. It did not define terms, but then it 
was never invited to define them, and when we in our 
turn gave a definition, it was so ambiguous that (the tide 
in Germany having turned) the extremists seized on it 
as a proclamation of war a@ outrance. 


German Government was then 


Every word 
uttered by the Prime Minister gave color to this view, 
and increased the behind the German 
“ultras.’’ We, on our side, had our hour of moderation. 
It came as the last phase of the Asquith Government. 
Important men were behind a policy, not of surrender 
that was never thought of—but of amelioration. They 
failed, and the “ fight-to-a-finish ” statesmanship and its 
supporting Press came into power. 


moral force 


Meaxwuite the dislocation of industry goes on. 
And not disturbance, but Take 
two cases reported to me. The first is that of the director 
Not only did 
he subscribe heavily to the War Loan, but he induced his 
men to subscribe also, and to the extent of thousands of 
pounds. 


only injustice. 


of a great and famous printing business. 
Under the new edict, and as a member of a 


non-essential trade, he is now faced 
about half of his workers, 


with the loss of 
and the ruin of his business. 
A part of his industry has to do with the printing of 
circulars for the great 
stores. 


business houses and drapery 
This he has to shut down, while they transfer 
their custom to the advertising columns of the popular 
Press, which flourishes, with its hundred 
branches, as gaily as ever. 


suckers and 
Or take this example. A 
thirty-nine, with a flourishing little 
business, is impressed for service, and refused exemp- 
tion. 


grocer, aged 
He sells his concern to a big store, is engaged by 
them as a manager, and by their influence gets release 
at another Tribunal. He is thus reduced at 
from independence to service. 


a stroke 
Go down a suburban 
road in London, and see the same process repeated in 
the scores of closed shops, and the crowded rooms of the 
great establishments. The whole economic life of the 
country is being changed as the result of the war. 


I Fal. to recognize in Lord Curzon’s courtly 
Cust of the ‘“ Pall Mall’’ that I 
If life were a joke, and the task of journalism 
could be epitomized in a witty headline, the “ Pall 
Mall’’ of those days would have been a triumph, and 
Cust an ideal director. 


reminiscences the 
knew. 


The paper had its life of real 
jollity and adventure: Cust’s fun, audacity, spirit, and 
fine temper imparted these qualities, and made him a 
splendid head of the Round 
he presided—a less 
than its successor. 


Table 


board, hien 


over which 


solemn entendu, 
But I should not like to compare 
that jovial companionship with the “Pall Mall”’ of 
Morley or Stead. Nor, with his beauty and gallant 
bearing and apprehensive mind, could Cust be truly 
called a great wit or a personage of significance in the 
life of his times. His life was a gay show, and the most 
thing in it an _ interesting 
More could not truthfully be said of either 


conspicuous adventure. 


A WaAvyFARER. 
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Life and Detters. 





LOOKING BACKWARD: A FRAGMENT. 


:, ‘ WE are now entering the obscurest period in 
the social history of the Five Years’ War. This middle 
year lacks the dramatic interest alike of the heroic 
opening and the strange close. The popular historians 
have dismissed it in a few pages, and little survives of it 
in present memory save a single phrase, ‘A knock-out 
blow,’ coined by the romantic and still enigmatic 
personality who governed England in 1917. Even the 
novelists have found this period dull, and have dwelt, 
according to their temperaments, either on the period 
when England still fought with a volunteer army, 
or on the ensuing rule of conscription. The close 
study of the contemporary press, with the aid of the 
memoirs of public men which are now gradually becoming 
available, enables us, after a hundred years, to see these 
decisive months perhaps more clearly than contempo- 
raries themselves saw them. One has the sensation, in 
dwelling on the records of the winter and spring of 1917, 
that one is passing a watershed. With the failure of the 
American effort to bring the belligerents together, the 
decision had been taken which committed Europe 
to a war of “attrition.’’ But as yet there was no 


perception of this trend of events. Parliament 
was apathetic and inert, and of the tremendous 
oratorical combats which marked the final year, 
there was barely a premonition. The Liberal 


leaders, who roused themselves to opposition towards 
the end of 1918, were either silent, or else contented 
themselves with registering a formal but compromising 
acquiescence in the policy of the Directory. We may find 
a clue to this inertia in the belief, which seems to have 
gripped public opinion, that the war must certainly end 
in the summer of this middle year. The standard ‘ Life 
of the Duke of Northcliffe’ (Vol. III., loc. cit.), which 
is, of course, the indispensable source for the politics of 
this period, suggests that there is some ground for believ- 
ing that the Directory, when it was 
originally adopted this policy. 
raised during these weeks. 


formed, had 
The ‘ Victory Loan’ was 
The curious episode of Sir 
Douglas Haig’s interview, with its confident promise of a 
military decision in 1917, bears out this theory, and 
there is further evidence to be found in a rare book, 
which disappeared (suppressed, perhaps, by the Censor) 
within a few hours of its publication. (‘Collected 
Speeches of the Rt. Hon. John Hodge,’* 1918.) Par- 
liament lived for a few weeks or months in an atmosphere 
of illusion, and the edge of such criticism as there was 
must have been blunted by the sense that the evident 
mistakes of the administration might be disregarded, 
since peace was assured within a few short months. The 
invaluable researches of Professor Brown in the North- 
cliffe archives make it clear that it was in fact the 
intervention of this all-powerful personality which 
reversed the original intentions of the Directory to end 
the war in the summer of 1917. 

“The pages of ‘ Hansard’ are a rich mine for the 
reconstruction of the social life of England during this 
period. We will confine ourselves in the present chapter 
to three consecutive daily reports of this period (Vol. 
90, Nos. 14, 15, 16, ending Monday, March 5th, 1917). 
In the questions and answers even of three days taken 
at random, one may find material which illuminates this 

© Some historians have contended that this improbable personage 
was a fictitious figure invented by contemporary satirists. We have, 


however, in a monograph (‘‘ Archives of the Five Years’ War,” No. 157) 
established his antherticity 











incredible epoch in most of its aspects. The food 
scarcity had not begun in England, but a few clear- 
sighted members of Parliament saw it coming, and sought 
to explore its causes. Its first phase, the failure 
of potatoes, is admitted, and on each day whole 
pages of detailed questions and vague answers are 
devoted to this subject. We gather that farmers were 
holding back supplies in March, because the Government 
had announced that the fixed maximum prices would be 
raised in April. Most of the necessities of life seem to have 
been the subject of speculation. One series of questions 
treats of gambling in meat, and another of speculation 
in tea. In spite of clear warnings, which came even 
from the highest officials, these reports are full of 


evidence that a certain gaiety, degenerating even 
to open vice, alarmed the sober observers. Now 


a Minister defends the maintenance of horses for 
hunting, though a private member points out that oats 
have risen 150 per cent. in price. Again, a Minister 
deprecates a proposal to organize the shooting of foxes, 
which are said to be preying on the flocks of the Downs. 
There are startling disclosures about a certain gay 
‘club’ called Ciro’s ; one member dwells on the prodigal 
expenditure on the stage ; while other members are con- 
cerned with the open vice in the squalid quarter which 
in those days surrounded Waterloo Station. 

“This gaiety (as commonly happened throughout 
the militarist period in Europe) seems none the less 
to have co-existed with large infringements of civil 
liberty. Thus we gather from one set of questions 
during these days that the Censorship forbade 
newspapers to show by blanks or comments where 
passages had been struck out of articles or telegrams. 
Another series makes it clear that the police had the 
right to attend any meetings at which a breach of the 
Defence of the Realm Act was apprehended. We turn 
the page to find that the Labor Member Anderson 
(afterwards a powerful figure in the great democratic 
rally) is describing a police ‘raid’ on a meeting 
of trade-unionist shop assistants in Glasgow. Other 
questions deal with the decision of the Directory 
to abolish the ancient right of asylum in England by 
deporting Russian subjects who failed to enlist in the 
British Army to Russia. But indeed the England 
of these little resemblance to that of 
our own more fortunate days. The military autho- 
rities had set up an inquisition which pried into 
the minutest details of the citizen’s private life. Here 
are a few samples of the questions addressed to men who 
sought exemption from conscription. 
you have at home?’ 


years bears 


‘What meals do 
“What is your weekly 
‘What is your weekly profit?’ ‘What 
sum do you give your wife or housekeeper for house- 
hold expenses?’ Ireland presents a different picture. 
It begins with such details as the 
in one 


turnover ?’ 


veto (mentioned 
question) laid on men of the Munster 
Regiment, to Ireland shamrock 
none the less allowed to 
It goes on to graver matters, the arrest 
on suspicion, for example, and the deportation without 
trial, of all the chief officials of the Gaelic League. 
What the feeling was at this moment in Ireland is 
revealed in another set of questions, in which it is 
stated that the Corporation of the City of Cork had 
passed a resolution calling for the admission of separate 
Irish representatives to the future Peace Conference to 
plead for their rights of nationality, and that it 
sent this resolution to the Pope, the President of the 
United States, and the four embassies or legations of the 
enemy Powers in Washington. 


wear in their 


badges, which they were 


wear in France. 


‘There was neither hunger nor even privation in 
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England, but there are many records of the private 
troubles which conscription entailed. We do not refer 
primarily to the sufferings of those who were broken in 
the actual fighting. Thus we learn that a man who 
lost his reason in the trench warfare might sink to the 
status of a pauper lunatic, and again we read of a man 
with a shattered and locked jaw, who could live only on a 
milk diet, being assigned by the military authorities to 
active work as a coal-miner. In one of these debates we 
find a detailed analysis of the working of the medical 
boards which decided whether a conscript was fit to 
serve, and assigned him to his class. The examination 
must have been perfunctory, and certificates given by 
civilian doctors were not even considered. Men tainted 
with tuberculosis, men suffering from hernia, men who 
actually had on their persons the scars of serious 
surgical operations, seem to have been drafted even into 
the most active classes. Some of the instances almost 
surpass what is credible, but no denial followed them. 
Thus Mr. Snowden described how a man who had no 
fingers on his right hand, and only the stump of a thumb, 
was conscripted and assigned to a combatant class 
(B 1), though the rifle (as readers familiar with the 
prints of this period wi!l recollect) required both hands 
for its use. He had not yet been discharged, though 
he received no pay. But the most curious dossier was 
that presented by a Tory Member, Mr. Nield, a legal 
man (as one gathers), himself engaged in administering 
the Act. He cites case after case of men who were chronic 
invalids, but were none the less forced into the Army, 
and often certified fit for general service. One had just 
kept alive on a milk diet, after two operations in fifteen 
months, and seven periods in hospital during the previous 
four years. Another had locomotor ataxy. A third had 
been invalided out of the police force, suffering from 
chronic gastric ulcers. The army doctor denied that he 
was suffering from this complaint, to which, however, a 
civilian doctor bore witness. On that very day he had to 
be removed to a hospital on a stretcher, and died four 
days later. We read of 2,000 men gathered in a single 
building in London, whe had originally been placed in 
one of the active classes through faulty examination. 
They broke down, were reduced to C 3, and then kept 
idle, though the whole of England was clamoring for 
labor. Again, we read that the Army had secured 5,000 
hospital places for conscripts suffering from tuberculosis, 
some at least of whom must been suffering 
from its initial stages when they were placed in the 
Army. The answer of the War Office was to admit an 
inevitable percentage of error in the official diagneses. 
Allow 1 per cent., a small margin, and, as the Minister 
triumphantly showed, there would already be 15,000 
cases. This arithmetic illuminates the meaning of the 
vast mechanical process in which the lives of millions of 
human beings were concerned. 

** The critical reader will ask how asovereign Parlia- 
ment came to tolerate this system. That is indeed the 
supreme psychological problem. We have referred to 
the confidence in an early victory, sustained by the 


have 


remarkable spirit of the Army and the general calmness 


of the civil population. In the previous chapter, we 


have dealt with the curious phenomenon of an 
inflated prosperity which marked the whole of 
the first period of the war. Nor must it be for- 


gotten that the Government itself included no fewer than 
eighty members. Something of the loosening of political 
morals may be divined from the Bill introduced on one 
of these three days by Sir Gordon Hewart in a light and 
facetious speech, to relax the rule, dating from 1781, by 
which members of Parliament were forbidden to enter 


into contracts with the Government. The entire fabric 





of representative government seems indeed to have been 
weakened, but also to be slowly reviving. 
agood sign. . . .”’ 


This was 


MEN AND SOLDIERS. 
LEcTuRING to the “‘ Fight for Right’’ Society at the 
fEolian Hall last Sunday, Professor Gilbert Murray 
passed in review some of the changes which the ideas and 
temperament of the country have suffered during the 
war. He spoke of the outburst of ideal enthusiasm 
with which the people rose to battle, of their own free 
will, for the cause of freedom and international right— 
an outburst unequalled, we suppose, in history, except 
in the year when the armies of the young French 
Republic ‘‘ rose against tyrants.’ He spoke of the 
gradual decline in national temper as this early inspira- 
tion faded away, partly under the mere action of time 
(for, as Goethe said, one cannot keep enthusiasm pickled 
up for use as one keeps herrings), and partly owing to 
the intrusion of other purposes and material aims. 
These he did not specify in detail, and we can only 
imagine that he had in mind the purposes and aims of 
those who have used the opportunity of the war to 
impose upon the country their special nostrums intro- 
ducing compulsion for military and industrial service, 
restoring Protection, abolishing the right to open trial, 
undermining the authority of Parliament, and maintain- 
ing commercial supremacy by a trade boycott against our 
enemies. 


He may also have considered those who enjoy 
the war for 


‘ 


‘ profiteering,’ or for big wages, or simply 
for pleasurable sensation, like the newspaper proprietor 
who congratulated himself on living in these great times. 
At all events, these are the objects and enjoyments only 
of people who live in security far from the fighting front, 
knowing nothing of the realities of war except through 
censored reports or an occasional and careful visit of a 
week or two in the neighborhood of the guns; and 
Professor Murray read those 
‘* Reflections of a Soldier’’ (published in THe Nation 
of October 21st, 1916), in which that thoughtful observer 
described the change he noticed in the British aspect of 


long extracts from 


the war upon his return home after two years in the 
fighting line. In the Army he had felt the old ideals 
for which we entered upon the war still subsisting. At 
home they had disappeared ; they had been submerged 
under inferior and meaner purposes. Speaking as one 
of the early volunteers for service, he said to the present 
English people, ‘‘ We are your ghosts.”’ 

The audience received this part of the discourse 
with a silence that could be felt. 
disappointment of those who, in such a Society, had 


Perhaps it was the 


expected something different; perhaps the silence 
which is the finest applause. For, indeed, Professor 
Murray went on to say that the heart of the 


people had not deteriorated so deeply as one might 
suppose from a steady and toilsome reading of the 
popular newspapers. As we said, time always wears out 
enthusiasm, especially if it cannot be converted into 
action, and it is impossible to keep harping upon ideals 
From the 
outset, Professor Murray told us, he and others like him 


without cheapening their splendor. very 
clearly foresaw the coming depreciation of national 
thought and life under the ghastly influences of war. 
They were wise to foresee it—wiser than those who 
talked about war’s purifying and ennobling power. 
Foreseeing it, they still maintained that the causes 
involved in the war at its beginning were worth the risk 
or the certainty of such a result, and they stood for the 


causes even at such a cost. The thing which they fore- 
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saw, is now ensuing, and it remains for them and for 
us, who could find no honorable escape from war during 
these rapid and crowded days of decision, to mitigate 
its hideousness and bar its permanent extension. The 
silence with which the foreseen result is for the moment 
generally received is not, as Professor Murray hinted, 
acquiescence, still less applause. 

Nor is the apparently growing indifference to 
suffering necessarily an evidence of national callousness. 
We all remember the shock that most people suffered 
upon first witnessing or even hearing of the necessary 
and inevitable horrors of war—the devastation of 
beautiful lands and cities, the anguish of the wounded 
lying out in dirt and rain, the limbs severed and 
scattered. It seemed incredible that such things should 
be. At bayonet practice upon swinging sacks we have 
known men faint with horror at the command ‘‘ Now 
at his kidneys!’’ But that was more than two years 
ago, and it is difficult to recover that first shrinking from 
the facts. As Professor Murray said in the same dis- 
course, we assume a callousness. Partly it is mere 
habit, just as a child does not twice feel the same thrill 
in visiting a Chamber of Horrors, and war has converted 
Europe into a Chamber of Horrors beyond calculation of 
time. But chiefly it is the absolute necessity of 
surrounding ourselves by an insensitive shield. Cal- 
lousness is a self-defence, and the present writer has 
known men laugh when, in the same morning, the second 
head dropped before a dug-out. Not that the men were 
brutal, but that, to preserve reason, there was nothing 
else to do. 

The danger is that an assumed callousness may 
permanently deaden the feelings and blind the judgment 
about the war. By deliberately refusing to realize its 
horrors, we may come to forget them. We may imagine 
ourselves into the position of generals, whose duty it is 
on occasions to take no count of the deaths involved in 
victory ; or into the position of kings and statesmen, to 
whom armies have always been abstract masses of force, 
movable here and there; or into the position of 
‘‘ experts,’’ who represent thousands of human beings 
by a little arrow on a map, and describe an action as 
‘“‘costly’’ when it is not riches but men that are 
expended. To that state of mind there seems no 
particular reason why the war should ever end, and to 
correct that state of mind—to bring back the blood of 
reality into this pale and abstract shadow of conception 
—there is no better cure for those who are compelled to 
stay in safety at home than such a book as “ Le Feu,”’ 
by Henri Barbusse (Paris: Ernest Flammarion)—a work 
which last year won the ‘‘ Prix Goncourt,’’ and in our 
copy has reached the fortieth thousand of sale. It is 
simply, as it describes itself, ‘‘ the journal of a squad ”’ 
—the ordinary doings of a group of men serving at some 
point in the French line. It is written with a freedom 
and exactness which our censorship would suppress, but 
which France allows in her far superior respect for truth 
and knowledge. The conversations are cast in a slang 
that few English readers could make out. The story is 
long and terrible and minute, but, excellent though a 
few English books from the front have been, there is no 
better picture of modern war than this, and it destroys 
the illusion that the French soldier takes war more 
lightly than our own. 

All conditions of men find themselves united in that 
little squad, and we see them all reduced to the primitive 
level of beings desirous mainly of food, drink, and 
shelter. At first they stand as ‘‘ waiting machines,”’ 
always waiting, waiting for something or someone, as 
everybody must in war. Their feelings are elementary ; 
they like writing home; they quarrel over trifies; they 





never think, but take everything as it comes; they are 
lost in the multitude—‘‘ drowned, like the few drops 
of blood which each is, amid this deluge of men and 
things.”” When a party of civilians is shown round 
the trenches, they say, ‘‘ Civilians! If only the civilians 
hold out!’’ but that consecrated phrase (la phrase 
sacramentelle) has become an ironic joke, and they 
notice that the civilians approach them shyly, as though 
they were wild beasts in a Zoo, and hurry away after the 
customary foolish words of commendation and encourage- 
ment. Even more significant is the visit of some 
African soldiers, delighting to tell how, when an enemy 
lifts his hands and says ‘‘ Kam’rad, Kam’rad,’’ they 
reply, ‘‘ Non, pas Kam’rad!’’ and then the Africans 
imitate a bayonet thrust at the level of a man’s belly, 
and the action of drawing it out again with a push of 
the foot :—‘‘ Those are real soldiers,’’ says one of the 
squad. ‘‘ We are not soldiers,’’ sighs big Lamuse ; ‘‘ we, 
we are men.”’ 

In that sentence we find the keynote of the book. 
Carlyle had a story of a child who, at a review, looked 
up at his elders and observed, ‘‘ These soldiers once were 
men!’’ The whole book is the protest of men for whom 
war has become an obsolete and abominable process 
which they have long outgrown. They, too, were born 
to be men, not soldiers, and they can never grow 
accustomed to the monstrous transformation. Brave 
they are, of course, and good soldiers, but in their hearts 
they are too sensitive and civilized for such a business— 
too much of ‘‘men.’’ In the last scene, we find them 
huddled together. upon an unknown piece of plain, 
inundated by a terrific deluge, which has swamped or 
obliterated the trenches, drowned scores of the enemy 
and their own people together, and spread the corpses 
thick over the pools and quagmires of mud. In war, as 
the writer says, water is the true hell. Amid that 
infinite monotony of misery, they sit or lie asleep, some 
so desperately wounded that they dare not look at their 
wounds for fear of learning the truth. At intervals, 
they converse and reason, as Frenchmen will. It is 
about war that they reason. Above all, it must never 
be again. The danger is that people may forget what 
war is like, and so allow it to return. ‘‘ The Jingoes 
(les chauvins) are vermin!’’ mutters one, and later on 
we find this passage :— 

‘“** After all, what makes the grandeur and the 
horror of war?’ 

“<«Tt’s the grandeur of the people.’ 

“< But the people—we are the people?’ 

“The speaker looked at me with the question. 

“* Yes,’ I said, ‘yes, old chap, that’s true! It’s only 
with us they fight the battles. We are the material of 
war. War is made up of the flesh and souls of simple 
soldiers. It’s we make the fields of dead and rivers of 
blood—we, all of us—thédwWh each is invisible and 
inaudible because of the immensity of our numbers. 
Ours is the wilderness of desolated cities, and villages 


destroyed. Yes, it is we—all of us in a lump, and no one 
else beside.’ ” 


Such is the main conclusion of those drenched and 
wearied men, abandoned upon that cheerless scene. One 
of them, just at the end, it is true, ventures to observe 
in almost inaudible tones, ‘‘ If this present war has made 
progress advance by a single step, its miseries and 
slaughters will count for little,’’ and as they rise from 
the slush to begin the war again, the clouds part for a 
moment, as though to prove that a sun still exists, and 
with that ray of light the remarkable volume ends. We 
may, by all means, take the word of hope, and the ray 
of light for our comfort, but not forget, either through 
growing habit or affected callousness, that the pieces in 
this awful “‘ game of kings’’ are so many million people 
like ourselves, as fond of life, as full of hopes, and as 
truly men. 
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Wetters to the Editor. 





LIBERTY IN ENGLAND. 
Sir,—I wish to call your attention to two sentences 


reported in to-day’s ‘“‘Times’’ “ White City Case.” Dr. 
Cayley Mitchell, for conspiring to enable people to escape 
military service, was sentenced to eighteen months’ imprisonment 
in the second division for an offence which the Judge described 
as one which might have forfeited their lives in some countries. 
Mr. M. L. Rowntree, a Conscientious Objector, for refusing to 
obey military orders, was sentenced by a Court Martial at Ripon 
to two years’ imprisonment with hard labor. Bearing in mind 
conscientious objection is recognized by law as a ground for 
exemption from combatant service, and may secure exemption 
from all military service, 1 think these two sentences show a 
striking lack of proportion, the natural result in men’s minds of 
the emotional and unjudicial frame of mind which the strain of 
the war has produced so generally, and which the Government 
should seek to modify and temper, not to inflame.—Yours, &c., 


SHEFFIELD. 
March Ist, 1917. 


THE NECESSITY FOR STATE PURCHASE. 

Sik,—Your article upon “The Necessity for the State 
Purchase of the Liquor Trade”’ raises a question which inti- 
mately affects the whole national life. May I, then, take 
advantage of the invitation given at the foot of your article, to 
state, in as brief terms as possible, some of the reasons which 
have made me, almost against my own will, a believer in the 
policy of State purchase? 

I am not one who regards it as a sin to drink a glass of 
beer or wine or spirits. 


I do not wish to inflict any wrong upon 
the persons who are 


pecuniarily interested in the sale of 
alcoholic drinks. But I know that the liquor trade, as it is 
at present organized, is the most prolific 


cause of crime and 
evil in the nation. 


I know, too, that every moral reform is apt 
to be hampered and impeded, if not actually wrecked, by the 
opposition of the trade. And I know the war hae revealed, 
not to Great Britain alone, but, in even a clearer light, to 
France and Russia, how indispensable is national sobriety to 
the strength and safety of a nation. 

What, then, is it possible to dot 

There are several policies which are conceivable, and more 
or less practicable. 

One is the free sale of alcoholic drinks after the war, with 
such restrictions, and such only, as existed before the war. 
But this is a policy which bars the way to social amelioration. 
It means that Great Britain will continue to be a far less tem- 
perate nation than it might be and ought to be. 
which was already discredited in time of peace. 
impossible since the experience of the war. 

Another policy is the slow reduction of the facilities for 
drinking, especially in public-houses and beer-houses, at the 
discretion of the Licensing Benches by means of the Compensa- 
tion Levy. But this is a policy so gradual as to be almost 
ineffectual. It is growing more difficult, as it becomes neces- 
sary to close the houses which carry on not the least, but the 
largest, business. It opens up at the best a vista of scarcely 
perceptible reforms in the coming years. It will never make 
the nation properly temperate. 

A third policy, that of total prohibition, whether by local 
option as is generally urged, or otherwise, enjoys, or has until 
lately enjoyed, the enthusiastic support of the United Kingdom 
Alliance. There is much which may be urged in its favor during 
the critical period of war. But, in the present state of public 
opinion, it is Utopian, as a measyfe of reform, in time of peace. 
The nation will not agree tes@6mmit what is rightly held to be 
the injustice of closing public-houses and beer-houses indiscri- 
minately, without compensation. But it cannot afford, and it 
will be less able than ever to afford after the war, the expense 
of compensating all the persons who are directly or indirectly 
dependent upon those wages if they are closed. 

What, then, remains to be done? 

The State purchase of the liquor trade, if it is accom- 
plished, will render the State once again the master in its 
own house. It will not involve the confiscation of property. 
It will abolish the element of private interest in the sale of 
strong drink. It will destroy the motive of solicitation to exces- 
sive drinking. ‘There will be no more the strong interest of 
the trade acting against such reforms as are urgently needed 
in the nation. The strong Advisory Committee appointed by 
the Government in 1915 to consider it in its financial aspects, 
reported that it need not involve pecuniary loss; for, while 
satisfying the reasonable demands of the trade, it might easily 
leave a profit in the hands of the State; in a word, it would 
set the State free to ¢ 


It is a policy 
It has become 


arry out, at its own expense and in its 
own time and manner, all such measures of temperance as may 
conduce to the moral elevation of the people, by removing the 
temptations which have wrecked so many homes, and have 
ruined, body and soul, so many thousands of citizens, both men 
and women. 





The present Prime Minister has spoken of drink as a 
greater enemy to Great Britain than the military power of 
Germany. ‘Two or three years ago, he made a strong effort 
for the nationalization of the liquor trade. Owing to unhappy 
circumstances, the effort was a failure. But, if he renews it 
after the experience of the most sanguinary war in which the 
nation has ever been engaged, he will, I think, find himself 
supported by such a weight of public sentiment and sympathy 
as will be even to him a surprise and an inspiration.—Yours, &c., 

J. E. C. WELLDON. 

The Deanery, Manchester. March 6th, 1917. 





Srr,—One of your correspondents, writing upon State 
Purchase, makes a reference to me which is incorrect. I am 
supposed to advocate “the nationalizing of the liquor traffic 
for the sake of revenue.’’ Those who have read my public 
statements and speeches will be aware that I am a strong 
supporter of this solution of the National evil of intemperance, 
because, in the opinion of myself and others, it is the only positive 
and permanent method, and that those who advocate prohibi- 
tion are not embarrassed but assisted through its adoption. 
Incidentally, I pointed out that a monopoly of the supply of 
food and drink under conditions which do not permit of free 
competition would prove a source of considerable income to be 
set against the loss of excise and the capital expenditure involved 
in State Purchase. 

I do not propose to trouble you with the argument at length, 
but it carries with it a transformed public-house, a variety of 
non-alcoholic drinks, and a limited amount of light alcoholic 
drink, from which spirit if required, 
excluded. 

Your correspondent has inadvertently paid more attention 
to those who have mis-represented me in the Press than to my 
own authentic statements. 

I am sure that he will accept this correction.—Yours, &c., 

JOSEPH COMPTON-RICKETT. 

House of Commons, London, S.W. 

March 6th, 1917. 


could, be altogether 


S1r,—Your contributor says, “ Prohibition is plainly im- 
possible as a post-war policy,’’ and adds that it can only be made 
possible ‘* by some such settlement of the compensation difficulty 
as State purchase would produce.’’ 

Unjust though many Prohibitionists regard it, 
be willing to buy out the trade if suppression accompanied 
purchase. What they object to is its continua under condi- 
tions that, they believe. would insure its permanence. 

They, like your contributor, believe that ‘‘the country, 
awakened by the war, wants a real settlement of the drink 
question.’’ Nationalization would be no such settlement, but a 
re-establishment of the trade on a basis that would check the 
growth of the demand for the only settlement possible. No 
change in the method of control can remove the danger arising 
from the common sale of drink. That danger resides not in the 
management, but in the nature of alcohol. It is no use blinking 
awkward facts. If aleohol is obtainable for drink, a proportion 
of drinkers will become drunkards. The proportion may be 
small, but the evils must be great. That is unescapable. This 
is not prophecy, but fact, established by universal history. The 
only settlement possible is to make alcohol, as a drink, unobtain- 
able. The reason why this has not been done for the period of 
the war is not the strength of the trade, 
ministers. 


many would 








but the cowardice of 
If, instead of tinkering with the matter by delegating 
it to the Board of Control, Board of Agriculture, and Food 
Controller, and by measures like the Restriction of Output Act, 
they had boldly proposed a temporary Prohibition Act, as 
millions of non-abstainers have urged them to do, such an Act 
could have been passed: and I have better ground for believing 
that it would have been loyally accepted and worked than its 
opponents have for declaring impossible a plan that we have not 
tried, but which Russia and Canada have successfully worked. 
To create the impression that it 


is impossible is the best 
way to make it so by preventing its trial. The advocates of 


Nationalization are doing that, and thus trying, not to solve 
the problem, but to change its form. 
But is compensation impossible without 


purchase and 
continuance ? 

The problem is threefold—-Distilling, brewing, and retailing. 
Cider, perry, and wines are items so small that they need cause 
no trouble. 

Spirits.—Alcohol is a most valuable industrial 
whose use would extend enormously if cheapened by being 
untaxed. To-day, a large proportion of the total output is used 
for munitions. To-morrow, the whole could be utilized in 
industry. Stoppage of sale for drink would leave the plant 
intact. Untaxing would open out an industrial market for its 
output not less profitable than its present sale for drink. The 
period of readjustment could be covered by a Government 
guarantee of the average net profits over (say) three or five years. 
The difference would not be great. The Government would lose 
this plus the tax. The distiller would lose nothing. Vested 
interests would be compensated without purchase and without 
Government continuance of the liquor trade, and the stimulus 


product, 
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to industry, with decrease in cost of crime and improvement in 
health and efficiency, would rapidly replace the revenue from 
the lost tax. 

Beer.—The restriction to 10,000,000 standard barrels will 
probably reduce alcoholic strength almost as much below stan- 
dard as output, and accustom drinkers to very light beers. 
To-day, the Liquor Control Board is producing a practically 
non-alcoholic beer. But breweries are not allowed to produce it. 
If the alcoholic beers were stopped, but only then, the demand 
for this lighter article might be expected to take its place. It 
could be supplied by the breweries, and even if sales at first 
were less the lower cost would leave a larger profit. Plant 
need not be scrapped. Competition would improve product 
more than monopoly is likely to. A temporary guarantee as in 
the case of spirits would bridge the period of adjustment. 
Brewers would lose nothing. The nation would gain a sobered 
people and a reduction in the outlay on combating the results of 
drink. 

Distribution.—The public-houvses could continue as the 
clubs and social resorts of their Aabitués, but free from their 
present dangers. Without alcohol much dirt and disease would 
disappear from them, and competition for custom would insure 
improvement in convenience and attractiveness. It might even 
evolve into the much praised Continental café, and the Children 
Act could be repealed without the evil alcohol would otherwise 
inevitably spread amongst women and children. Here, too, a 
temporary guarantee during adjustment would remove financial 
injustice and satisfy all reasonable claims of vested interests. 

Beyond the loss of liquor taxation the liability under the 
guarantees would represent only the difference between the 
average net profit hitherto made and actual profit made under 
the new circumstances. This will not be large, and may be nil. 

By the time demobilization is completed, the nation would 
have readjusted its habits and tastes to the improved conditions, 
which would make unlikely and ineffective any widespread 
demand for re-establishing the liquor trade either as a national 
business or on the old lines. In other words, it would mean, 
not merely change in form or substitution of one problem for 
another, but final settlement with compensation, but without 
purchase.—Yours, &c., 

H. G. CHANCELLOR. 


Srr,—I do not think it has been noticed in your columns 
that the Lower House of the Convocation of Canterbury, at 
their session in February, passed a resolution in favor of State 
Purchase by a very large majority; and a further resolution, in 
favor of Prohibition for the period of the war and for six 
months after peace has been signed, with only one dissentient 
vote. It is well, perhaps, that this action of the House of Clergy 
should be known.—Yours, &c., 

ARTHUR LETHBRIDGE. 

March 6th, 1917. 

THE USE OF DARTMOOR PRISON. 

S1r,—Dartmoor Prison, so we are told, is to be used for 
Conscientious Objectors. But why should any prison be used 
for them? Why should they be a drag upon the State, and an 
expense to maintain, when, if they were but released, they 
would support themselves and do productive work for the 
general good, as they did before they were imprisoned? Also, 
why were not the provisions of the Military Service Acts, which 
provided for real exemption to those who could not accept less, 
carried out by the Tribunals? 

There have been in prison, under the Military Service Acts, 
over 3,000 Conscientious Objectors. About 2,000 of these have 
accepted what is called work of National Importance, under the 
Home Office Scheme. This work is probably not useless, but it 
is nearly always something at which the man who is set to it 
is not skilled, and is, in at least nine cases out of ten, less useful 
than the work he was accustomed to, and from which the Mili- 
tary Service Act dragged him. There are probably six or seven 
hundred Conscientious Objectors, who believe that it would be 
wrong for them to accept this so-called ‘“‘ work of national 
importance,’ and they, on the expiry of their sentences, are 
returned to the Army, again court-martialled, and again 
sentenced to a term of imprisonment. Some are now serving a 
fourth term of imprisonment, a much larger number a second or 
third term. 

Who are these Absolutists, who are being imprisoned again 
and again? They are such men as Stephen Hobhouse, who had 
resigned wealth and position in order to devote himself wholly 
to social and religious work. His case was mentioned in your 
columns some time ago. He is still in prison. Others are such 
well-known Pacifists as Clifford Allen and Fenner Brockway, of 
the genuineness of whose convictions there can be no doubt. 
Prominent members of the Society of Friends, who, by the way, 
most people appear to think are always exempted, such as 
Roderie Clark, Hubert Peet, Robert O’Mennell, Hugh Gibbins, 
and Wilfrid Littleboy, most of whom can claim five or six genera- 
tions of Quaker ancestry, are amongst them. Are these the sort 
of men that the nation wants to keep in prison? 

But this repeated imprisonment is not a course of action 
forced upon the Government by the necessity of consistency. It 





is inconsistent with the public declarations of His Majesty’s 
Ministers. In July, 1916, Lord Sandhurst said in the House of 
Lords, ‘‘ If the man will not do national work he will complete 
his sentence of civil imprisonment and be discharged from the 
Army.” ‘This has not been done.—Yours, «&c., 
Wituiam E. WILson, B.D. 
Gwynfa, Selly Oak, Birmingham. 
March 6th, 1917. 


[We are obliged to hold over until next week a letter by 
Mr. Rhondda Williams on “ The Interpretation of the Bible,” 
as well as a number of other letters.—Ep., THE NATION.] 





Poeirp. 


IN THE THIRD YEAR OF WAR. 


“WovuLp that the war were over! and again 
“We walked together in a Wiltshire lane. 





“The West shrills keenly through the Hackpen thorn: 


“From that high lonely wood by Winterborne 
“Wet. leaves are whirled far out across the vale. 
“We should find comfort in the downland gale; 
“Its glorious blast, so wild, yet angerless, 
“ Blows sorrow from the heart and bitterness.”’ 

. * * * * 
So, like some wandering child, we stretch our hands 
To shining phantom faces, and far lands 
Of heart’s desire. 

O solace, vainly sought 

To light the sad opacity of thought! 
There is no charm in any outward thing 
To ease the heart from smarting at the sting 
Of friendship snapped, of dull- frustrated days 
Of hopes that perish in the desolate ways. 
The wine of mirth and sympathy is spilled, 
Wherewith the vessel of our hearts was filled, 
Lending bright influence to the wind and trees. 
Our lives are empty now, and how for these 
Can earth, that lives not, find reviving breath 
To quicken the sterility of death? 
The sun-rays still go wheeling o’er the hill ; 
But closed those eyes their passing used to fill 
With sudden glory. Say! shall we return, 
Where every sight can teach us but to mourn? 
Shall we return, where every field and tree 
Is radiant with the light of memory ? 
Here, by this hedgerow, Rupert musing lay: 
This pool was Nigel’s haunt at morning grey: 
Down that hill-side Ned ran so cheerily 
The day he left, and turned to call good-bye. 
If once again we climb to Barbary, 
None but the dead will keep us company : 
Their printless feet will fall with ours, unseen; 
And silent voices fill the listening dene. 
“‘ Dear land of noon-day light! ’’ we said before, 
But now, ‘‘ Dear land of ghosts! ’’ for evermore, 

* * * * * 
The old untroubled world is dead, where laughter 
Was still more real than tears: and we, hereafter, 
Must live with grief for our reality. 
We will return, then, not forgetfully, 
To breathe an gpiate in the upland wind, 
And gain dull ease and vacant peace of mind. 
We will return, but rather there to gain 
More vital apprehension of our pain 
In memory of the dead, and of our pride 
In presence of the land for which they died: 
Beyond the lonely wood once more to lie, 
Where that remote green bastion fronts the sky ; 
To see beneath us plains and woodlands wide, 
Encompassed round about and unified 
In a great flood of light: once more to press 
Our faces in the turf’s soft friendliness, 
Fragrant with flowerets of thyme: and thence 
Shall pass into our hearts a keener sense 
Of what could those great hearts so greatly move, 
England, their hope, their faith, their passion of love. 


E. Hitton Youne. 
H.M.S. —— 
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Tue “Nation’’ Orrice, Tuurspay NIGHT. 
Tue following is our weckly selection of books which we 


commend to the notice of our readers :— 
Study.”” By R. M. 


“Community: A Sociological 
(Macmillan. 12s. net.) 

“Contemporary Russian Composers.’’ By M. Montagu-Nathan. 
(Palmer & Hayward. 7s. 6d. net.) 

“ Twentieth-Century France.’’ By M. Betham-Edwards. (Chap- 
man & Hall. 10s. 6d. net.) 

“The Ruhleben Prison Camp.’’ By Israel 
7s. 6d. net.) 

‘Practical Pacifism and its Adversaries.’ 
toft. (Allen & Unwin. 4s. 6d. net.) 

“Grapes of Wrath.’’ By Boyd Cable. (Smith, Elder. 5s. net.) 

‘“‘Lazarine.”” Roman. Par Paul Bourget. (Paris: Plon- 
Nourrit. 3 fr. 50.) 

# * ¥ 


Maciver. 


Cohen. (Methuen. 


By Severin Norden- 


Wuy have we so few successful political novels? A 
novelist who was discussing their dearth gave it as his 
opinion that the present situation provides all the materials 
for a first-rate political novel. Great events are in progress, 
the lines that separate parties have become nearly oblite- 
rated, cross-currents flow in all directions, and in the result- 
ing confusion personality can count for more than the party 
machine. He added that there is quite enough wire-pulling 
and backstairs intrigue to season the whole with the proper 
amount of pungency. This may al! be true, and yet I doubt 
whether it will produce a political novel of distinction. The 
“smooth tale, generally of love,” 
cover most of human life. But though it is often asserted 
that, next to sport, politics is the subject in which the 
average Englishman has. most interest, few writers have 
attempted the political novel, and still fewer have attempted 
it with success. 


has extended its scope to 


* * k 


DisraEti and Trollope are the two names that at once 
present themselves in a discussion of political novels. 
Trollope’s “ Phineas Finn” series is capital reading, but 
its truth to life has been questioned by authorities so 
weighty as Lord Bryce and Mr. George W. E. Russell. 
Lord Bryce holds that as Trollope had no practical experi- 
ence of politics either in the House of Commons or as a 
member of a fighting political organization, the pictures 
of political life that he gives have not much flavor of reality. 
‘Of the various stories that purport to describe what goes 
on in the English Parliament,’’ Lord Bryce adds, “ none 
gives to those who know the social conditions and habits of 
the place an impression of truth to nature.” And Mr. 
Russell says that “Trollope had a curious fondness for 
politics, though he knew little about them; and in 
‘Phineas Finn’ he caught the broader aspects of Parlia- 
mentary comedy.” -After reading these estimates I had 
suspicion that my admiration for Trollope’s political novels 
might be of the sort described by Dr. Johnson, when he said 
that “the mind which has feasted on the luxurious wonders 
of fiction has no taste for the insipidity of truth.” I can, 
however, continue admiring Trollope with an easy con- 
science, for I have been assured that his political novels are 
among the best in the language by an authority whose 
inside knowledge of politics, both as they are prepared in 
the coulisses and as they are performed on the Westminster 
stage, is almost unrivalled in the present generation. 
x x * 


Trotuore himself believed that his political novels 
ranked with his best work. He considered Plantagenet 
Palliser to be one of the three characters on whom his fame 
as a novelist would rest. and he was deeply disappointed by 
the failure of “The Prime Minister.’”” He thought, too, 
that in “Phineas Finn’ he had made a political hero 
interesting, though he admitted that it was a blunder to 
make him an Irish member. 

‘** But in spite of this,’’ he says, ‘“‘ Phineas succeeded. 

It was not a brilliant success—because men and women not 

conversant with political matters could not care much for 

a hero who spent so much of his time either in the House of 

Commons or in a public office. But the men who would have 

lived with Phineas Finn read the book, and the women who 

would have lived with Lady Laura Standish read it also. 

As this is what I intended, I was contented. It is all fairly 





good except the ending—as to which till I got to it I made no 
provision.” 
* + 7 
WHEN we turn to Disraeli, we meet the real master of 
the political novel. His trilogy—‘ Coningsby,” ‘“ Sybil,” 
and “Tancred’’—was written, he said, “to vindicate the 
just claims of the Tory party to be the popular confedera- 
tion of the country.” If he did not succeed in this, at least 
he gave us an unequalled gallery of political portraits, 
drawn with the discernment of a master He has left out 
no type that is mean or ridiculous in politics, and he has 
presented all of them with amazing detachment and cynicism. 
His Tadpoles and Tapers are immortal, and he has admir- 
ably hit off the world of fashion which plays at politics and 
thinks itself serious, as well as the tribe of minor office- 
seekers, candidates, and leaders of Tory and Liberal mobs. 
His epigrams on Parliamentary life and conduct are unsur- 
passed. Perhaps he was sometimes carried too far by his 
cynicism, as in his estimate of professional politicians : — 
‘Twelve hundred pounds per annum, paid quarterly, is 
their idea of political science and human nature. To receive 
£1,200 per annum is government; to try to receive £1,200 is 
opposition ; to wish to get £1,200 is ambition. If a man gets 
into Parliament and does not want to get £1,200 per annum 
they stare in each other’s face and ask: ‘What can 
he want to get into Parliament for?’ ’”’ 
People outside politics believe that we have, of course, 
changed all that. Whether this be true or not, Disraeli’s 
novels will always be standard authorities on the English 
political life of the ’thirties. 
one of Disraeli’s biographers, 
the language.” 


“Coningsby” is, according to 
‘the kest political novel in 
And Sir Leslie Stephen wrote that “it wants 
little but greater absence of purpose to be a first-rate novel.” 
* x * 

THERE are no political novels to be compared with those 
of Beaconsfield and Trollope, though several of our great 
novelists have political scenes. Thackeray fought an elec- 
tion at Oxford, and there are some good electioneering bits 
in “The Newcomes,” but his characters tell us nothing of 
the House of Commons from the inside. Dickens has given 
us the humors of the Eatonswill election, and there are 
sketches in “ Little Dorrit’’ that show with what satire he 
could have treated the solemn hypocrisies of politics. Sir 
Leicester Dedlock, too, in “ Bleak House,’’ had graduated 
in politics. 

*** Even,’ proceeds Sir Leicester, glancing at the circum- 
jacent cousins on sofas and ottomans, ‘even in many—in 
fact, in most—of these places in which the Government have 
earried it against a faction—even in them I am shocked, for 
the credit of Englishmen, to be constrained to inform you 
that the Parity has not triumphed wi thout being put to an 
enormous expense. Hundreds,’ says Sir Leicester, eyeing 
the cousins with increasing dignity a id swelling indignation, 

‘hundreds of thousands of pounds! . 

*“Impelled by innocence, Volumnia asks: ‘ What for?’ 

As you, though inadverte ontly, and without intending 

so unre -asonable a question, asked me ‘ ‘ What for?’’ let me 
reply to you,’ answers Sir Leicester. For necessary 
expenses. And I trust to your good sense, Volumnia, not to 
pursue the subject, here or elsewhere.’ ”’ 

* ® * 


AmoncG other political 
and “Kenelm Chillingly 
high one. 


novels Lytton’s “My Novel” 
deserve a place, if not a very 
In the former Lytton turned his experiences, 
both in the House of Commons and in the constituencies, 
to some advantage. To Justin McCarthy's “ Waterdale 
Neighbors” belongs the distinction of having drawn a Tory 
Democrat long before Lord Randolph Churchill attempted 
the part. Mrs. Humphry Ward’s “Sir George Tressady ”’ 
is serious, careful, and conscientious, and predicted the rise 
of a strong Labor party. But it has no humor, and its dull- 
ness makes it a failure. Nor is Mr. Anthony Hope’s 
“ Quisanté ” George W. E. Russell, who is 
a specialist on these matters, recommends Henry Kingsley’s 
‘Austin Elliot,” a book that treats of the session of 1846 
which repealed the Corn Laws. Mr. Russell also mentions 
‘Democracy,’ an American novel dealing with corruption 
in the politics of the United States ; ‘“ Barney O’Geogehan ”’ 
and “ Lord Bantam,” by Edward Jenkins, M.P. for Dundee ; 
‘Breakers Ahead!” by Ralph Vyvyan; and “The Next 
Generation,” by J. F. Maguire, M.P. for Cork. But, as he 
says, they are all alike forgotten. Evidently the political 
novel has even less chance of survival than the novel of sex, 
slums, sport, or adventure. 


a success. Mr. 
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VERSE OF QUANTITY. 


“Tbant Obscuri: An Experiment in the Classical Hexa- 
meter.” By Rosert BripcEs. (Clarendon Press. 12s. 6d. 
net.) 

Or all European peoples the Greeks seem to have been alone 

in regarding quantity as the'natural and essential element 


in verse. Whether it was on the Eastern seaboard, in an 


JEcean isle, or in a town of Asia that the hexameter came to 
birth, the line 


ciples were not completely preserved even in a Hellenized 


was essentially Hellenic. 


ts original prin- 


Italy, while further west it has been so little understood 


that even now some writers treat of syllables as the com- 


ponent elements of its feet. It is pr bable that the earliest 


Latin verse relied, as we do, upon stress; nor is it certain 
that even in the Saturnian verse quantity had the predomi- 
nance. The first contact of Roman life with Greek brought 
a translation from Homer; but the translator, himself a 


Greek, adopted the metre of the Latins, and, after 
Andronicus, a generation was to elapse before Ennius, half 
of whose blood was perhaps Greek, made his first essay with 
Latin hexameters. His was the hazardous but, as it proved, 
successful task ot fixing the quantities in his adopted tongue. 
d short in prosody as though 
they were absolute terms. In fact, it is a question of degree. 
Anyone can perceive the wide difference in length between, 
for instance, l 





We must sometimes use long a1 


the second vowel in “ Indian ”’ and such a com- 
bination of sounds as occurs in the word “strolldst,’’ and 
he must know that there are many intermediate forms. 
Thus a standard has to be set, and longs and shorts fixed 
according as they exceed or fall short of it. Emnnius was a 
pioneer and of course did not master his metre, but the 
efforts of Lucretius, Cicero, and Catullus prepared the way 
for the full stateliness of Virgil. Nevertheless quantity 
remained an exotic principle, and when the greatness of 
Latin literature waned, the verse of stress reappeared in the 
language which had spread from Rome. 
If these facts had .been present to the minds of our 
Elizabethan scholars, we should need no other explanation 
of their desire to find in quantity a basis for verse in their 
owntongue. Of such knowledge there is, however, no evidence, 
and we must find their sole motive in an academic devotion 
to the Latin language and literature. It was unfortunate 
that, although the principle of quantity has some allurement 
for one man of genius, the two chief pioneers were irreclaim- 
Gabriel Harvey, 


though a friend of Spenser’s, had in him no grain of poetry, 


able, not to say also ignorant, -pedants. 


while Richard Stanyhurst, who actually rendered four books 
of the Aneid into English hexameters, had so perverse a 


style and s 


rightly 


monstrous a vocabulary that Southey could 
describe him as “the common sewer of the lan- 
guage Linked to such an object of ridicule, even the 


no hope o! 
did they deserve it, and their 


experiments of Sir Philip Sidney could have 
popularity Nor, indeed, 
author himself came to deride them, though rather, it may 
be, from a dim consciousness of their technical defects than 
from any belief in the inappropriateness of such verses in a 
language where other metres were already displaying their 


pall Ll ay tT 


power! Pope migut well say that 
“Sidney's verse halts ill on Roman feet,”’ 
for the poet’s eye controlled his ear and he could write 


as a trochee because our strange spelling writes 


two consonants where we pronounce only one. It was left 
to the Victorian Age to coquet once more with long and 
short, and l 


Tennyson could aver that he knew the quantities 
of every English word except ; 


scissors.’ His exception 
shows that he was not quite serious, yet he 


. did at one time 
cherish the hope of seeing Homer in the garb of English 
hexameters and seems to have abandoned the hope only 
from what we believe to have been an unfounded belief in 
the imp ssibility of the task. It is now some years since 
the Poet Laureate appeared in the same field, and, though 
we should not any more than himself commend his verses 
as a model for the translator of Homer, he has given us 
new melodies and has manifestly enjoyed his labor 

The title of this work is the opening words of the pas- 
sage in the A®neid 


] 


of which the Laureate published his 


New Quarterly.” He 


version some eight vegyrs since in the 
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now gives the original text interlineally with his own, and 
on the opposite pages selections from earlier translators. 
There is added a version of a fine passage in the last book 
of the Iliad after the same scheme, together with an intro- 
duction and notes. These renderings are not to be read as 
translations for the sake of translation. Indeed, for such 
work the Laureate admits some distaste. His lines do not 
profess to reproduce the movement of the original. They 
are experiments in which the writer has chosen rather to 
use existing material than to give us poetry of his own. 
The Virgilian presents what Virgil might have 
written if he had lived to write poetry in a language whose 
stresses differ so much from his own. For the Homeric 
version we do not understand that any like claim is made. 
In any case neither passage is to be criticized as a transla- 
tion, a point of view from which it would be possible to 
raise some irrelevant objections and to bestow much imperti- 
nent praise. 


version 


The poems are to be treated as an experiment 
in a certain line, and we shall therefore deal solely with 
matters of rhythm and metre. Since the object is to 
naturalize the hexameter and such naturalization can hardly 
be accomplished without a general agreement on the prin- 
ciples, we trust that the Poet Laureate will forgive us for 
such objections as we have to raise. 

Latin was a language in which stress was certainly 
marked, and in reading which at the present day we mark 
Whether 
the Latin stress may not have been somewhat weaker is a 
question perhaps insoluble in itself and at any rate irrele- 
vant to the present issue. In early Latin the stress fell as 
near the beginning of the word as it could; but by Terence’s 
time the stress had generally moved to the penultimate 
if this was long and to the antepenultimate if the penulti- 
mate was short. 


the stresses almost as strongly as in our own. 


There were exceptions, but, if these con- 
tinued to Virgil’s era, a matter of some doubt, they occur 
This 
uniformity of stress put the poet into close harness, and the 
wonder is not that Virgil is occasionally monotonous but 
that he has such a splendid variety. In English there is 
no such uniformity of stress. The spelling will not tell us 
on which syllable the stress falls on “allies.” Indeed, of 
late there has been a lamentable tendency, despite our 
poets, to place it on the former. Such a word as “ repine”’ 
has at any rate no parallel in Latin, nor have such poly- 
syllables as “recommend.” Of this diversity the Poet 
Laureate takes advantage to give us rhythmical effects, of 
which some were impossible for Virgil, however much he 
might have desired them, while others were exceptional and 
only to be employed for a special purpose. This fact must 
not be ignored if we are to feel the Laureate’s verse. 
** Night hieth, 4Eneas; in tears our journey delayeth. 

See our road, that it here in twain disparteth asunder; 

This to the right, skirting by th’ high city-fortresses of Dis, 

Endeth in Elysium, our path; but that to the leftward 

Only receives their feet who went to eternal affliction.” 
We can imagine some composer of would-be Virgilian verses 
on reading these lines exclaiming with Johnson on another 
subject that the task would be impossible if it were endea- 
vored, and foolish if it were possible. 


only in words which cannot be got into a hexameter. 








Such an objection 
would be upon too narrow lines, asking for what is not 
offered him and refusing to consider what is. The prin- 
ciple of the verse will meet with opposition, nor is it possible 
for any one man, however much he may admire it, to pro- 
phesy whether it will have a vogue. It is at any rate 
and not to 
be condemned merely because it may have been expected to 
be other than it claims to be. 
bably be content if he ‘ 


entitled to be judged upon its own conditions, 


The Poet Laureate will pro- 
fit audience find tho’ few,” and will 
certainly not look to hear his verses chanted in the streets. 

Our own objections will be of another kind, and we are 
bound to say that we cannot think that the Laureate has 
mastered his technique. We have a sad fear that some of 
When we found him making such 
two shorts in spite of the double 
consonant, spoken though not written, we thought at first 
that his eye, like Sidney’s, had overmastered his ear; but 
the error seems to lie deeper. He tells us that “a short 
vowel followed by two or more consonants makes a long 
syllable when one at least of the consonants is sounded with 
it.” Then he makes 
an iamb. 


his quantities are false. 


a word as “ message” 


improve’ a spondee, and “asleep” 
His very vocabulary shows that he falls here 


into the fundamental error of constructing his feet out of 
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—it is one of the few histories of the war which will live (1/3 net). 
Car> 
Hodder & Stoughton will publish shortly (at 6/- net) D. THOMAS 
CURTIN’S book, THE LAND OF DEEPENING SHADOW—GERMANY, 
1916. Mr. Curtin is, of course, the famous /imes and Daily Mail corre- 
Spondent who lived in Germany for fourteen months. His exclusive 


descriptions of the state of affairs in Germany are of the greatest interest 
and value. 
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Hodder & Stoughton make the most interesting announcement that 
CAPTAIN A. J. DAWSON has written, and CAPTAIN BRUCE BAIRNS- 
FATHER has illustrated, a book about the French “Poilu,” entitled 
FOR FRANCE—Cest pour la France—(3/6 net). Everyone knows 
Bairnsfather’s ‘‘Tommy,” and there is naturally much speculation as to how 


he has portrayed “Tommy’s” French comrade-in-arms. 
Cyr 


eres & Stoughton have just published (at 10/6 net) PROFESSOR 
C. ALPHONSO SMITH’S authorised BIOGRAPHY OF O. HENRY. 








O. Henry was once asked why he did not read more fiction. “It 1s all 
tame,” he replied, “as compared with the romance of my own life.” 
yn 


Hodder & Stoughton have just published a book by MR. ROY BRIDGES 
that is full of the very soul and essence of all that is implied by “ Anzac,” 
a record of a story and a giory which can never die. The title of the 
book, THE IMMORTAL DAWN (5/- net), is taken from Henry Newbolt’s 
lines : 





“Until the immortal dawn shall make all glories dim.” 
ee 


Hodder & Stoughton announce a Second Edition of THE FLAMING 

SWORD (65/- net), by MRS. ST. CLAIR STOBART—the Lady of the 

Black Horse. Punch calls “The Flaming Sword” “As noble and absorbing 

a story of fine work finely done as any that the war has produced.” 
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eS & Stoughton announce a Second Edition of PROFESSOR 
BANG'’S remarkable book, HURRAH AND HALLELUJAH—the Teachings 
of Germany’s Prophets, Professors, and Preachers (5/= net). ‘“‘ Simply 
Staggering.”—Pall Mall Gazette. “The most astonishing book we have 
read.”—Globe. “If these things were not before us in black-and-white we 
could hardly credit them.”—Spectator. ‘The most painful book I have 
read."—Dr. Clifford. “An awful picture."—Dean Inge. 
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ance by PAUL HYACINTHE LOYSON to Romain Rolland’s “ Above the 
Battle,’ under the title THE GODS IN THE BATTLE (3/6 
net). The translation has been made by Lady Frazer, and Mr. 
H. G. Wells has written an Introduction. Photographic Repro- 
ductions of Documents are included, and Louis Raemaekers has 
prepared a special design for the jacket to the book. 
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syllables. But in Homer, who as the prime master of the 
metre must surely be followed, though the consonants, as 
far as we know, were pronounced, where they could be, with 
the following vowel, they were always scanned with the 
vowel which precedes them. The Latins had enough percep- 
tion of this principle to forbid them making a vowel before 
“st,”’ or the like part of a dactyl. The Laureate’s infraction 
of it must be regarded as destructive of his claim. Even 
Virgil, much more Homer, would have felt that the metre 
was mangled when he found “the squire’”’ scanned as an 
iamb, and “duly besprinkling’’ at the end of a hexameter. 
There is no word in Greek or Latin which we read with the 
same stress as “asleep’’; nevertheless we can use it in 
exact correspondence with a Greek rhythm. Thus the 
thirteenth line of the Odyssey may be rhythmically repre- 
sented by 

“Twenty ousted slave-boys asleep in a basket of osiers.”’ 
The long unit is “asl,” and the syllables have no concern 
with the scansion. Mr. Bridges rightly describes Cayley’s 
hexameters with their numerous flaws as “ quasi-quantita- 
tive.’”” We are afraid that if Homer receives a copy of the 
present work there will be a murmur of “quasi” in the 
Elysian fields, whereas when he read Tennyson’s words 

“ hexameters th’ strong-wing’d music of Homer,” 

he doubtless acknowledged that there was a Laureate who 
could hear the Master. The same phrase shows that Tenny- 
son, like Homer, would disclaim the assertion of Mr. Bridges 
that the aspirate is a consonant, a principle enjoined upon 
us but discarded by its author when he wishes to elide the 
vowel of “the” before the aspirate of “high.” 

Mr. Bridges is sparing in his use of elision and, despite 
Pope’s salutary warning that “the open vowel offends the 
ear,”’ allows hiatus where Homer neither would nor could. 
Hence such endings as “strangely upon them,” and “ pro- 
geny excel.” In disagreement with the late W. J. Stone, 
his mentor in these matters, and his own former view, he 
holds that a vowel or diphthong before another is short, 
even when stressed, and adds that ‘the English rule seems 
to be like the Greek.’’ There is no such rule in Greek and 
no such uniformity in English. In the first fifty lines of the 
Iliad, nineteen of the vowels and diphthongs in this posi- 
tion are short and thirty-three long. We pronounce 
“deity”? with the vowel of “did,” and “deist’’ with the 
vowel of “deed ”—the one short and the other long. In 
face of all this we must regretfully refuse to acknowledge 
the Laureate’s lines, as classical hexameters. We quote a 
version from Homer :— 

‘“* Where ever, O father, farest thou with this equipment 

In the hallow’d starlight, when men are wont to be sleeping? 

Art thou not then afraid o’ the slaughter-breathing Achzans, 

Those monsters of fury relentless lurking around thee? 

Haply an’ if one here espied thee, ’neath the flying night 

Convoying such a prize, how then would thy business be? ”’ 

It seems to us that only one of these lines is free from 
false quantities. The last line we cannot scan at all, unless 
the word “sutsh”—to write the consonants phonetically— 
is intended for a short unit. The pity of it in our view is 
that the verse is quite possible in English. We are tempted 
to hazard an almost word-for-word version of a few lines 
of Homer :— 


‘This was, he knew, sheer doom, since thus we had warn’d hii 

aforehand, 

Despatching thereunto the watchful beautiful Hermes, 

Not to slay the husband and not to the wife to be suitor, 

Since unto Atreides vengeance should arise from Orestes 

When that he came to be a man and yearn’d for his own dear 
country. 

So Hermes warn’d him but he gave no thought to the counsel 

Kind though ‘twas; therefore hath he now paid all in an 
instant.” 


We have not marked the elisions, since the vowels are 
to be spoken, as they may have been by Homer, though not 
counted in the scansion. However inferior in other points 
our lines may be to the Laureate’s, at any rate they do 
not violate the essential canons. 





THE READING OF THE GOSPELS. 
‘*The Jesus of History.” By T. R. GLover. (Student 
Christian Movement. 3s. 6d. net.) 


Mr. Cuesterton has said somewhere that the more you look 
at a thing, the less you are able to see it. Nowhere is this 








more true than in the case of the Gospels. They have been 
read liturgically and studied in detail with the aid of a vast 
apparatus of grammars and dictionaries; generations of 
painstaking commentators have gone over each text, trying to 
say what, after all, the text says much more clearly and 
forcefully ; they have been analyzed, dissected, criticized ; 
and all that this familiarity and labor sometimes achieve is 
to conceal their plain message and destroy their beauty. The 
greatest of discoveries would be made if we could read them 
for the first time. At this present moment there are men in 
prison (political objectors to military service, whose 
acquaintance with the Bible has hitherto been slight) who, 
in accordance with some obscure purpose of prison discipline, 
find themselves in their first week or so shut up in a cell with 
nothing but a Bible. In such circumstances we poor print 
slaves read through anything from beginning to end before 
we turn to our own mental resources. But in some cases this 
compulsory Bible reading has brought a discovery almost 
beyond power to bear. The Psalms take on a new meaning 
when read in prison, and there is no commentary on the 
Gospels equal to sharing even in the slightest degree the 
loneliness and shame that constitute their tragedy. 

But it is not even certain that a first reading of the 
Gospels would astonish us with their wisdom, or that the 
real significance of their tragedy would be appreciated. 
Tertullian says that no one reads the Gospels unless he 
has first been converted. It is not only a fact of their com- 
pilation, but of their subsequent value, that they are mostly 
sought for information about Someone one already knows 
in other ways. But even a first and searching acquaintance 
can sometimes leave the impression that the character they 
depict is colorless, and an eminent theologian has con- 
fessed to me that for long the Gospels seemed to him the 
least interesting records in the Bible. This is a phenomenon 
that, of course, they share with almost everything that is 
destined to become classic. The really great picture, the 
tune that is going to wear, rarely strike at first. And here 
in a few pages there are packed, not always in any kind 
of sequence, the concentrated wisdom that has revolutionized 
the natural ethics of man; here is a story told on which it 
is believed that all history hung, and yet there is no literary 
device to attract attention or sustain our interest. Although 
they describe the greatest drama our world has seen, the 
Gospels are rather like a “book of words,’’ without even 
stage directions; and one needs to have seen the play first 
to reconstruct its life and motion. They are “a triumph of 
quiet objectivity,’’ and unless one has a sharpened eye and 
a questioning soul their incomparable treasure may not 
even be suspected. One may come to them after a long 
literary search for the pearl of great price, and then one 
would part with all the books in the world for these alone. 
Perhaps there are few that tumble upon them like treasure 
hid in a field. 

What is needed as an introduction to the Gospels is the 
help of someone who has been accustomed to the study of 
classical literature and history, but who has also sought the 
human everywhere and has kept human while searching. 
It is just such a preparation and just such a mind that Dr. 
T. R. Glover is able to bring to the Gospels. He knows the 
literature round about the early centuries of the Christian 
ra, he has helped to make Virgil alive even for those who 
have had to parse and analyze him until they never dreamed 
he was real or was saying something worth listening to; 
he has the true scent for the cases in the somewhat dreary 
expanses of patristics. And now in “The Jesus of History” 
he tells us what the Gospels say to him, and what they 
reveal of the central Figure. He simply takes the words of 
Jesus and sets himself before them, and asks: What do they 
say ? How do they say it? and What does the speaker mean ? 
holding up the gems until they flash with color, and 
questioning every word to know what Jesus thought, and, 
still more, felt about God, sin, nature, and man. The process 
is carried through on the same lines with which he has made 
us familiar in his golden chapter on Jesus of Nazareth in 
“The Conflict of Religions in the Early Roman Empire,”’ 
and even the earnest professional student of the Gespels will 
start both with delight and shame as he reads; with delight 
at the freshness which a colloquial turn in the translation 
of a saying or the application of it to an unsuspected purpose 
imparts ; shame that he has so often missed what ought to 
have been so obvious. 
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Go to the Gospels for proof texts in support of theories, 
and the whole thing becomes utterly lifeless. Dr. Glover 
starts with a literary and human interest in the things said 
and the person who said them, and he soon gets to something 
too great for any theory to contain and far nearer to the 
heart’s need. This modest little book is in no sense an 
attempt to write a life of Jesus. The nineteenth century has 
made too many disasters in that direction to encourage any- 
one to imitate them at present. Neither are the problems of 
historicity, criticism, or Christology more than alluded to. 
But they are all really undercut by this method, and we are 
left face to face with the Speaker and the Man as vocal and 
vivid as life itself. Dr. Glover’s method is so fresh and 
proves so fruitful that our gratitude is liable to be forgotten 
in our greed for more. We wish that Dr. Glover could have 
taken longer over this book, and pushed its method further. 
It has, apparently, been compiled from lectures delivered in 
India and elsewhere, and has had to be constructed while 
making long journeys far from access to books; though per- 
haps these conditions, being not unlike those which gave rise 
to the Gospels themselves, have contributed something to the 
measure of understanding and genius of compression. But 
in the chapters which deal with the question why Jesus chose 
the cross and the estimate the Church has been forced to form 
of His Person, we believe the application of the same method 
would have led much further than the author has been able 
or, perhaps, inclined to take us. The mystery of the 
choice of the cross must remain as deep as_ the 
mystery of the Person Himself, but it throws a good 
deal of light upon it the moment we recognize that 
Jesus did not choose the cross so much as_ choose 
something that lay only beyond it. If there is any hesitation 
in His mind it is not in the choice, for its only alternative 
was silence and retreat, but rather as to how the cross, for 
all its inevitableness and the will of God, was going to 
further His mission. But we believe that Jesus has revealed 
far more about the necessity of the cross and the significance 
of His personality than is generally recognized. It is, again, 
the indirectness and the lack of exclamation marks that have 
left this realm unexplored even after centuries of theological 
search in Christ’s words for proofs of the Incarnation and 
Atonement. If Dr. Glover could have done this more for us, 
and there is no one else living who could do it in the same 
way, this book would have been the greatest thing written 
on Jesus in modern times. As it is, it will remain the best 
introduction to a reconsideration of the message and meaning 
of Jesus that we are likely to see for a long time. It is 
altogether fitting that it should be published by the Student 
Christian Movement, for its sheer delight and vitality will 
win an easy welcome from the student mind and surely 
encourage many to a spiritual exploration that will lead to 
“a well of water springing up unto eternal life.” 

W. E. Oncuarp. 





THE AGE OF SHAKESPEARE. 


“‘The England of Shakespeare.” By P. H. DitcHrFiELp. 
(Methuen. 6s. net.) 


Ir was very unfortunate that the greatest monument of 
English scholarship in the twentieth century and the most 
absorbing general account of the Elizabethans and Jacobeans 
ever written—“ Shakespeare’s England ’’—should have pre- 
ceded Mr. Ditchfield’s indifferent volume by only a few 
months. It leaves him only an ineffectual shade. Many of 
the subjects and chapter headings—those on “ Religion,” 
“The Court,’’ “London,” “Roads and Travellers,” “The 


Universities,’ “ Architecture,’’ “The Army and Navy,” 
“Commerce and Agriculture,’’ “ Costume,”’ “Sports,’’ “The 
Playhouse,’ “ Rogues and Vagabonds,”’ “Superstition and 


Alchemy ”’ (nine-tenths of the book, that is to say)—are not 
only covered by “Shakespeare’s England,” but with incom- 
parably greater skill, liveliness, finish, accuracy, and judg- 
ment. It is little wonder that the author himself makes the 
comparison of a.cock-boat with a galleon, except, we may 
add, that the cock-boat is too leaky to ride the waves with 
even the justified assurance that a rapid digest and per- 
functory survey of the period might have given it. 

For there was a place for Mr. Ditchfield’s book, if he had 
been content to present a few of the more obvious features of 
Elizabethan life carefully and persuasively—even if he had 





done nothing more than taken us candidly into his confidence 
and made an interesting abstract of “Shakespeare’s 
England.”’ But the book, as a whole, is written in so slovenly 
a manner, is in parts so airily misleading and so padded out 
with superfluous comment, that we fail to see what purpose it 
can serve either to a student or to a public interested, how- 
ever cursorily, in the subject. Again and again, we are con- 
fronted with statements that give definitely wrong 
impressions. 

In his first few pages, for instance, he describes Drayton’s 
“whinings’’ against his age. But Drayton attacks not the 
Elizabethan, but the Jacobean age—a totally different 
matter. Mr. Ditchfield makes no distinction between them. 
In the next chapter he makes a point (quite justly) upon the 
poverty of the Elizabethan pastor, and then at the end 
declares that he cannot “endorse the statement. 4 
that the influence of the Church was lacking.’’ But it was 
lacking for the obvious reason that this very poverty of the 
clergy was the cause of their illiteracy and inefficiency. In 
his chapter on the Court, the author makes the generalization 
that Elizabeth was “ the idol of her people.’’ But her popu- 
larity suffered a very considerable eclipse after the execution 
of Essex. In his description of the courtiers, again, he makes 
no mention of Southampton and Pembroke, two of the most 
brilliant. His remarks about travelling and the roads of 
England omit all reference to the four great highways of 
England, from London to Chester, Berwick, Bristol, and 
Dover; he declares that Kemp’s poetic account of the inn- 
keeper at Rockland (“ Kemp’s Nine Days’ Wonder,” giving 
an account of his dance from London to Norwich for a wager) 
must (it is thought) have been written by Shakespeare, when 
there is no shadow of evidence to show for it, and makes the 
astonishing statement that “ Shakespeare travelled on horse- 
back in the time of his affluence. The days of coaching were 
not yet.’’ Coaching came into England in 1564, and coaches 
were as common as aeroplanes are now by 1590. This state- 
ment is, indeed, contradicted later, but the original falsity 
allowed to remain. In the chapter on trade, he uses the 
Elizabethan system of monopolies as an argument against 
Free Trade, at the same time announcing that “the whole 
story’’ “would require much space . for complete 
elucidation.’’ But he finds plenty of room for this kind of 
thing :— 

** Across this (the Avon Bridge) the poet must often have 
wandered, and I seem to see him clinging to his mother’s 
hand strolling along the banks of the stream, watching the 
graceful swans and listening to her voice as she discourses 
to him of the lore of birds and flowers and of the stories of 
olden times,” &c., &c. 

The chapters on Literature and the Drama are extra- 
ordinary. He speaks of “ Henry Howard, Earl of Dorset,’ 
when he means Surrey; dismisses Wyatt as “not a great 
poet’’; mentions Barnabe Googe as the translator of 
Kirchmaier and not as the author of the famous “ Eglogues” ; 
five times writes “ Gododuc” instead of “ Gorboduc’”’ (which 
we hope is a bad printer’s error); calls Markham “John’”’ 
instead of “Gervase’’; and, while naming Achely and 
Charles Middleton in a list of principal authors (it is 
extremely doubtful whether they ever existed, though a 
“Charles Middleton” does appear as a minor light in 
the eighteenth century), never mentions Campion, 
Purchas, Constable, Drummond, Barnes, Quarles, South- 


. well, Sylvester, or William Browne. He writes of 


Kyd and Webster as though they belonged to the same 
fashion and period of drama; lightly names “Sejanus”’ 
and “Catiline’”’ as “worthless,’’ and actually calls 
“Cynthia’s Revels,’’ which is not only a satire, but is 
described as “A Comical Satyre’’ on the title-page—a 
masque. And besides giving the impression that the drama 
was derived, not from the Italian tradition (which he does 
not mention), but that of the moralities, he writes as if the 
closing of the theatres were contemporaneous with the execu- 
tion of Charles I. In the chapter on sports, he declares that 
Turberville’s “Noble Arte of Venerie” is an “ anonymous 
treatise,” when, on the very next page, a woodcut is repro- 
duced from the same book with Turberville’s name to it. In 
the chapter on rogues and vagabonds, he makes no mention 
of Harman’s “Caveat for Common Cursetor’s’’—the 
standard contemporary authority. In that on superstition, 
he picks out Raleigh as “a firm believer in witchcraft,” when 
he was in fact the leader of the small band of free and bold 
thinkers which numbered Marlowe in its ranks; gibes (with 
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total irrelevance) at the “Sein Fieners’’ (whom he mis- 
spells), and misquotes “over hill, over dale, through bush, 
through briar ’’—“ through,’’ on account of the metre, being 
invariably written and pronounced both in old and modern 
editions as “ thorough.’ 

There are, indeed, some accurate and informative 
accounts in the book; but it is, on the whole, so carelessly 
written that it cannot be treated over-seriously. 


ONE OF MILLIONS. 


“Confessions of a Little Man during Great Days.” By 


LEONID ANDREYEFF. 
(Duckworth. 6s.) 


Translated by R. 8S. TOWNSEND. 


AnpREYEFF’s “Confessions of a Little Man,” though super- 
ficially a satire on a timid, inoffensive Russian clerk in war- 
time, is not so innocent as it appears. In reality it hits the 
populations of the belligerent countries, not merely the stay- 
at-home civilians, but the hundreds of millions of patriotic 
people who, kept in the dark by their Governments, have 
been “doing their bit’? automatically, by merely serving 
each as a particle in the huge machine of the national life. 
M. Ilya Petrovitch Dementev, a Petrograd bank clerk, with 
his spirited wife, Sashenka, and two children, Lidotchka and 
Peter, like all these millions, know nothing of why the war 
came, beyond the fact that the newspapers say that Wilhelm 
declared it; and that accordingly, as a man who loves his 
country, he is “ bound to defend it regardless of my skin.” 
But, unlike the majority, Ilya Petrovitch does not humbug 
himself with the idea that the war is ‘a good war,” or that 
if he were not over age he would certainly join as a 
volunteer. He is honest enough to own that he is delighted 
to be staying safely at home, and that he would never be 
called to the colors. And the value of this very ordinary 
little man’s Diary is that it registers, clearly and sincerely, 
all those thoughts and emotions which most of his fellows 
conceal. 

In the first week he owns that he was “ ridiculously 
frightened’ and rushed back to Petrograd with his family 
from the country, and in less than five days “ we were going 
back again calmly to Shuvalov, not the least bit ashamed.” 
But the more Ilya Petrovitch rejoices that he is not himself 
exposed to some silly bullet, the more he sees it as “ whole- 
sale butchery ’’ and the less “the triumph of justice.” The 
view of the men in the office that it will all be over in 
November seems to him too optimistic: “we can hardly 
expect peace before Christmas, at least.’’ He is much con- 
cerned for the safety of his brother-in-law, Pavel, who is 
known to have been on the Prussian front when the Samso- 
nov Corps was smashed up. When news came that Turkey 
has declared war, Ilya Petrovitch joins enthusiastically in 
a street demonstration, waving flags and singing in measure, 
“like soldiers on their way to the battlefield”; but the 
next day he notes that he is at a loss to understand why 
he made such a fool of himself. “ My heroism has brought 
on a bad cold, I’m afraid. I feel shivery, and have a stiff 
neck.” And he pictures the fate of some little harmless 
Turk called Ibrahim Bey, who “will be a target for our 
smart But he is beginning to get seriously 
annoyed with his wife, Sashenka, because she is spending 
most of the day in nursing in a war hospital, and so 
neglecting the children and himself. 

All this makes Ilya disgusted with 
“the scholars, professors, and lawyers, who are devour- 
ing each other like wild beasts. There was a time when 
you could rely on a professor as on a stone wall. . . 
Now he is just as vicious as the rest, and is trying to hurt 
and kill.” Then four letters come from Pavel, saying he 
is safe, and telling of the cold in the trenches, the dug- 
outs, and the officers and the battery; and a little after- 
wards, the news that Pavel has been killed. The men at 
the office are all very sympathetic about it, but what good 
does that do? Ilya Petrovitch wanders about the whole 
day before he can bear to break the bad news to the old 
lady, Pavel’s mother, who takes to crying in a corner, or 
going to church to pray, or wandering aimlessly about the 
house. 

Lidotchka, 
appendicitis. 


troops.” 


Petrovitch 


his darling child, dies suddenly of 
She has been taken ill during his flowery 
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rejoicings, and as all the doctors are busy at the 
military hospitals they wait twenty-four hours, till one 
looks in hastily and declares there is “no danger.” But 
when the surgeon frcm Sashenka’s hospital turns up at last, 
he says that it is too late for an operation, and one would 
only torment the child for nothing. The world turns black 
before the eyes of the patriot. When he returns to his office 
after the child’s death, his fellow clerks ask, “ Have you 
lost someone at the war?’’ When he says “ No, not at the 
war. I have lost my little daughter, Lidia,” people are 
obviously disappointed. 

We need not follow the wavering flux of Llya Petro- 
vitch’s emotions to the end of the chapter. Probably those 
he is garnering from the events of 1917 are poles asunder 
from those of 1914-1916. 





The Beek in the Citp. 


Money is in good supply and the Stock Markets have been 
fairly firm, though Chinese bonds are adversely affected 
by the political crisis in China, City merchants are suffering 
a good deal from the restrictions on foreign trade and from 
the interruptions of mail service. Growing resentment is 
felt by City men at the increase of bureaucracy, which was 
voiced the other day by Lord Midleton in the House of 
Lords. Trenchant articles in the “Morning Post” and ‘the 
“Globe” indicate that Red Tape interferences with trade 
are causing at least as much irritation among Tories as 
among Liberals. The growth of bureaucracy is reflected in 
the increased Vote for Civil Services. The import restrictions 
are being felt severely in the markets and among retail 
traders. Perhaps the chief financial event of the last few 
days has been the announcement that the Indian Govern- 
ment has agreed to take over one hundred millions of the 
War Debt, and this fact has probably contributed to the 
firmness of Consols and other gilt-edged stocks. 


EastMAns YEAR. 


Although severa] of the wholesale meat companies have 
made excellent profits since the war, the report of Eastmans 
Ltd., wholesalers and retailers, for 1916 shows a continued 
diminution in earnings. The directors point out that this 
is due to a considerable reduction in turnover, owing to so 
many of the Company’s shops having been closed for lack 
of practical men. Supplies of meat also were shorter, and 
higher cost prices ruled for the greater part of the year. 
Trading profit for the year has fallen from £50,800 to 
£42,100, while net profits have dropped from £36,100 to 
£27,600. The preference dividend requires £31,000, so that 
the balance brought forward from the previous year has to 
be drawn upon to the extent of £3,400 to meet it, and the sum 
of £11,200 is carried forward as against £14,600 brought in. 
No dividend has been paid on the ordinary shares since 1913, 
when 4 per cent. was paid. The balance sheet shows a 
reduction of £38,500 in stocks on hand and in transit, and 
an increase of £42,700 to £91,300 in cash and Treasury Bills. 


Cuarinc Cross Exectrricity Suppty. 


In spite of the continuance of the lighting restrictions, 
both the City and West End undertakings of the Charing 
Cross, West End and City Electricity Supply Company 
record an expansion of business in 1916. Owing, however, to 
the increase in working expenses there was only a small 
increase in net revenue. Receipts for the West End under- 
taking rose from £139,000 to £150,500, and net revenue from 
£68,900 to £71,600, the net profit being £35,000 as compared 
with £32,000. The gross earnings of the City undertaking 
increased from £158,400 to £176,500, and net revenue from 
£63,800 to £65,600, net profit amounting to £35,000 as 
against £33,300. A sum of £22,000 is set aside by the West 
End for depreciation, while the City puts £17,700 to reserve 
as against £15,300. The ordinary dividend of the West End 
remains at 5 per cent., while the City pays the full preference 
interest. The West End undertaking sold 11,775,500 units 
as against 11,440,800, and the City undertaking 28,397,500 
units as compared with 24,034,900 units. 

LuUCcELLUM. 











